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\ After a day at the Seaside 


J How Tired and Sunburned you Are! 


Pond’s Extract 


Brings Instant Relief 





FOR 


=~ 3UNBURN, CHAFING, 
— >. INSECT BITES, PRICKLY 


HEAT AND ALL SUM. 
MER COMPLAINTS, 





Be sure you get genuine POND’S EXTRACT in a sealed bottle, buff wrapper. Refuse 
the weak, watery imitation called ‘‘ Witch Hazel,’’ so often offered as ‘‘ Just the same.” 





ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 


The only practical Automobiles for a large class of pleasure drivers, 
Best for runabout servaee, for varied business uses, for 
physicians, for calling and social functions. 

- & 


COLU MBIA suns eos MONT wiive is 


RUNABOUTS SURREYS TONNEAUS DELIVERY WAGONS 
VICTORIAS CABRIOLETS BROUGHAMS TRUCKS 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE ; 
Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, Conn. 


100 Broadway, New York 1421 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Special care is needed to keep hair sweet and clean in hot 
weather. A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes a perfect shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes 
dandruff or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 
25 cents at all dealers. 
Special Offer or ne 10 = the Soaue and piety A Woodbury’s Pacis! Powe ; ant baat Goan 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Dept.63, Cincinnati, 0. 
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EDUCATION 





Connecticut 





THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pupils. 
Combines advantages of | and well equip 
with attractive nine life in family of cipals. 
for Manual. 


-school 
=. Send 





Maryland 
noUmp tb Nort HOME SCHOOL Fer Girls. 





h Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


6ist year. Oct. 1, 190 Miss Durr, 


Miss PENDLETON, } Principals. 





Massachusetts 





Andover, 
Mass. 


A high grade school for girls. 
equipment. Fine buildings. Ample provision for outdoor exercise. 


personal attention of teachers. Address The Principal. 


Fine situation. Y omni modern 





LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rion HALL, ASHBURTON PLAOE. 
Samael C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback viding. 





Boston, Mass, 








WHEATON SEMINARY 


eae howe WOMEN. 


ayo ina Sept. If 1903. Endowed college paratory, 
with ee: for and other. An 
nd music. Ex Native French 


enced Ts. 
nasium, with A} instructor; tenn basket. 
Vocation heslthfal aud bee atituly 

Catalogue and views on application’to the 


m and nd electricity. 
hirty miles of Boston. 
dent, Norton Mass. 








New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 
p= 
on Wednesday, September 17,192. For 


catalogue wil with th pamph et t of view address 


New Hampshire, 


Tilton. 
New Hampshire Conference 
Three hours from Boston. Splendid buildin; ray College prepars- 
tory and business courses for both sexes. Individual and symmet- 
rical education at moderate cost. 
GroreE L. PLuwpTon, A.M.., President 


New Jersey 














BLAIR CADEMY. 
John I. Plair Foundation. Fifty-fifth Year. 
Condentinnsl Prepares for any American Mole . New 
buil Campus 45 acres. Liberal endowment j es mod- 
erate rates. For catalogue address 


John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 
New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 
New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , 7.227:... 
Re for any college. Boys 10 to 14 Hancing at go. Bsn 


ance preferred. References: Babee Bus 
Whitehead. 4 College Presidents. J.B. W M., Prin, 













THe PRESIDENT. 








New England 
OF MUSIC 


We welcome students with unlimited am- 
bition and offer every facility for thorough 
work in all departments of Music, Litera- 
ture and Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and sets 
the standard of the world. 


GEOROE W. GHADWIGK, Director. 
‘AU Particulars and year-bovk will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 














Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





WIN DSOR , WALL SCHOOL 
Anna M. Geednow, A. B., Principal, Waban, Mass, 
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Massachusetts 





WILSON SCHOOL FOR “BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and te! 


BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-open Thursday, September 25th, 192. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. 
Miss Ciara C. Fuuzer, Principal. 


Ohio 


Ghe WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


The forty-eighth year opens September 10, 1902. 
Location exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
One hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and Vandalia 
Express routes. Full classical courses. Superior 
advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Physical 
Culture. Accommodations limited. For Catalogue 
and other information address 





35th Year. 











LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President 
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— OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


~ * are by — September 24th, 1902. 


Fifteen ins ey te to premare students 
for BY cllege oF torcientifie wchodl. Expenses 
0 


Jogue @ 
resonable SHER PEOK, PHT pal, Box C. $5, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Canada 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Conservatory of Music and Art, 


d by Premier of Dominion, | gg me of Ontario, Minister 
of Viveation, "ete. >, and peapouneed | s Governor General “ The 
pest of the kind he had seen in Canada.” Pleasant, healthful home 
life and the highest educational facilities. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Prin , Ontario, Canada, 
Theological Seminaries 


BERKELEY, CAL'FORNIA. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distingstahed 
ability and facility. Special courses ¥ Professors Star- 
buck, author of “‘ be ernigy A Religion,’ and Stratton of 
Philosophical Department, niversity of California. Full 
Universit; 4 opportunities tis. Thorough training. Elec- 


ives, B. d Diploma Courses. 
_ sania: Pres. J. K. McLEAN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SEROCL. 
Athorough training | , the ministry. ualled fagliah 
versity oprortanities. ial ey in 
Bible, a y and Mies ons. For a Am ee 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4. Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens {ts 46th year Sept. 24th. Full corps of instructors, Seminary 
Settlement. Affiliate schools of music, woman’s work and mis- 
sions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fellow- 
ship = two i) gk to each class. Address 

SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago Ill. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. Modern 
programme. Ample equipment. og training for college 
juates. Special provision for others. , i ad 77 nen ».. 


























WANTED. 
Active, educated men to represent the New a Ency- 
coped ~ a Middle and Southern States. kly ony 
nty po Give experience, ~ Ba, 
MEAD D& CON PANY, New ork 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of — Payable in advance: one year, 
: $ Ee 10 cents, . 





Single copies pn cea old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the ge fe of an address should be received one 
week before chan to take effect ; the old as well as the 
tew address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed oe 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


READING NOTICES 
SOMETHING BRAND NEW. 


The luxuries of one generation are the necessities of the 
next. A thoroughly writing machine has become a 
necessity to every business and professional man. The ex- 
cellences of the Yost typewriter, with its 
and its epi ey 4 clear HD ny are obt 
tf instead of the ordi 

ht Running Yost com desirable features of 

the earlier models together with - o— and noiseless action 

and many improvements which render its operation a Pleas- 
Any one contemplating the purchase of a 


will do well to in bb ae 
Bunning Yost. vestigate the merits of the new Light 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 





COLORAD() 


anda return 


$25 


FFiRST-CLASS Round-Trip 
Tickets Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
on sale July | to 13, August 
1 to 14, August 23 and 24 
and August 30 to September 
10; $31.50 on other dates; 
good for return until October 
31; correspondingly low rates 
from other points; favorable 
stop-over arrangements. Oniy 
two nights en route New York 
to Denver, one night from 
Chicago by the 


“COLORADO SPECIAL.” 
The best of everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS, 








St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 


Rooms ‘with Bath from $350 por Bay ups 


The Convenient Location, Tastetes Ap’ a, 
Reasonable Courteo shenllance 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence . ochamannaiata 

of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it.a 
patronage of the highest order. ; 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER Virginia” 


For Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M.,M.D.,M.R.C.P., London, Caer of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicinein the Bach oy ad bs, Physicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, 
ome in - ¥s er rigs | mean ne a pe ag Therapeutics,’’ in the Citation of remedies, 
under the head of ‘*Albuminuria,’’ sa 
highly recommended.’’ »* BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of Virginia, is 
Under head of ‘*Chronic Bright’s Disease,”’ in the citation of remedies, he says: ‘“Mineml 
advocates.” ° BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of Virginia, which has many 
Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop’s University, 
Montreal, Canada: “In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s Disease) of Gouty and Rheu- 





have found BUFFALO : 
I have found LITHIA WATER to act as a VERITABLE ANTIDOTE. 


Medical testimony of the highest order attesting the value of this water in Gout, Rheumatism, 
Stone in the Bladder and Kidneys and in all Uric Acid troubles mailed to any address. 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER is for sate by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Hotel at Springs open from June 15th to October ist. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








OTTER LAKE HOTEL, 
OTTER LAKE, N. Y.; in midst of Adirondack Mountains; best 
fishing and hunting; scenery unsurpassed ; first-class hotel: now 
open. For rates and booklet address J. H. WILCOX, Mer. 


IsL.bs OF SHOALS ™ AW OCLRRTONE SF 


OCEANIC HOTEL. 
OPEN JUNE21. THE COOLEST OF ALL SUMMER M IiZZ E N TOP H OTE L 


a See eee ae eee QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. ¥. 
Beautifull cteanned on —+t-—y off the coast of New 4 Two "ours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
bath. A. S ae Sen P pe all f Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
nd 8.80 P. M. Golf links and all other amusements. 


i N. S. HOWE, Manager 
have su: it 6.30 P, ad ger. 
wae ‘3 illustrated booklet. Post office address. Pawling, N. ¥. Circulars, etc., at Scofield, 
CHARLES J. RAMSDELL, M 1 Madison Ave., New York. 
P. O. address, Portsmouth, HL. 
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Before Starting for the Country Have Insurance 


ESTOOTT — @7V/HECK YOUR: a 
EXPRESS C0. BAGGAGE. PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


P Annual Stat 
(nth UR inc cosaoessresascnesen-- csgammamemteenaee $500,001 
Reserve for re-insurance end el other came... 1,544,608 
Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 


Surplus over all Liabilities.. 36,713.57 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, ist. 1902. ‘$2, 360, 886.83 
&- Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
nections 


CAAT we yt ON EYE WATER 
Branch Offices throughout New York and to hold thirteen copies of, Tas ms 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. BINDERS Se See wee 


the rate of 8S cents each, post 
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FEFEEFEESEEEEFTEESESETAT EET ET ITT IF 180 Fulton es, lew York. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Y 
tees, in conformity with the 
ap the following statement of its affairs on the 
0 


fisvot December, 1901 : 
$3,604,917.63 
on 
Se. 1901 699,323.61 
$4,304,241.24 
ums marked off from ist January, 1901 te. 
Premiist December, 1901 .. ++ $3,812,389.71 


terest received 
a the zeus $275,102.19 





54,889.85 $329,992.04 


and previous 

years... $398,184.81 

Occurred and 

were estima 

and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 

Reinsurances. . 85,617,658 $197,649.63 








The Company has the following viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
Lnnened gp edamamibtedia’ Te 
secu a 
in Banks and Trust Company 1,291,236.62 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
$1,017,000.00 


ding 1,547,000.00 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company.......+++ 75,000.00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in f 
counteies........caseccaubolaeddtnbeled woes 
in Ban 


Cee e eee e eee ee tt eneeesees feceesees 


Amount,..,..-+.. ee ey ee $10,972,349.20 


Sixper cent. interest on the outstan certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or legal representatives, 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of Feb next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
aod paid to the holders thereof, or their legal resentat 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next, whi 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be prod 
the time of permet and cancelled. 
soe 4 of per ome is declared on the net moanet ne 

company for the year ending Sist Decem ‘or 
which certificates will be issued om and after Tuesday, the sixth 

Byorder of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


ald Fleitmann, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Anson W. Hard, 
. . John D. Hewlet 
William P. Boulton, Charles D. Leve 
Joseph H.Chapman, Francis H. 





Led 
Charlies H. Marshall, 
George H. Macy, 


A, A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 





as delicate as 

















the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 














Made in many flavors, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 








Memorials 


For Church or Cemetery 
ons oe mye g- —- Book 
an otographs uf recently com- 
pleted Important Work. 
Ci 


‘orrespondence solicited 
J & R. LAMB, 50 Carmine St., N.Y. 














ONS EYE WATER 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER., 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear. 


Why wear prickly, irritating 
wool next the skin during warm 
weather when you can secure 
real comfort in the cool, cleanly 
Dr. Deimel Linen Mesh Under- 
wear? 

Booklet about it, or the garments, at 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 





Within Reach. 


Because of its low 
price Ivory Soap is 
within the reach of 
all. Besides its low 
cost it has the ad- 
vantage that it is en- 
tirely satisfactory 
for so many varied 
uses; it will do 
the work of a half 
dozen Kinds of soap 
each intended for 
a special purpose. 
Ivory Soap is 9944 
per cent. pure. 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 





AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 
Published Monthly by the 


Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any 
address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Single 
copies,5 cents. Address George H. Daniels. General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 











Put it down in ‘‘black and 
white’’ that if you want 
to shave with the greatest 
comfort, convenience and 
safety, you need Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. 

Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. . 


LONDON PARIS. DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Survey of the World 


The renomination of Gov- 
ernor La Follette by the 
Republicans of Wisconsin 
had been foreseen, but there was much 
uncertainty, up to the assembling of the 
convention, as to the treatment of Sena- 
tor Spooner by the majority in control. 
The Senator’s term will soon expire. He 
is associated with the old party leaders 
and the so-called Stalwart faction; and 
is regarded as an opponent of the pri- 
mary election and taxation reforms ad- 
vocated by the Governor and his follow- 
ers, who are now more than two-thirds 
of the party. The Governor has repre- 
sented a revolt against the old leadership 
since his controversy with the late Sen- 
ator Sawyer in relation to the State 
Treasury scandal: The convention re- 
nominated him by a vote of 790 to 274. 
The platform offers the support of the 
majority to Senator Spooner upon the 
condition that he “ shall express his will- 
ingness to stand as a candidate in har- 
mony with the sentiments and in support 
of the platform principles here adopted 
by Wisconsin Republicans, and for the 
election of a Legislature favorable to 
their enactment into law.” A similar 
condition is imposed upon any other ¢can- 
didate for the Senatorship. The “ senti- 
ments ” and “ principles ” in question are 
a demand for the abolition of caucuses 
and conventions, and for the nomization 
of candidates by direct vote at primary 
elections; a demand for equal and uni- 
form taxation, referring to railroad com- 
panies and other corporations; a denun- 
ciation of the pernicious activity of Fed- 
eral officers in controlling caucuses’ and 
m assisting to defeat the primary and 
taxation bills in the last Legislature; and 
the heartiest commendation of Governor 
La Follette’s course. A minority report 


In the Field 
of Politics 


imposing no conditions upon Mr. Spoon- 
er was defeated by a vote of two to one. 
The platform commends his course at 
Washington, saying that he “ has become 
recognized as the leader of the Senate.” 
—There is to be a three-cornered fight in 
Vermont, where Percival W. Clement 
has accepted the nomination of the Local 
Option League convention.—Mr. Bryan 
has at last found the invitation sent to 
him by the Tilden Club of New York, 
and in acknowledging the receipt of it 
he explains that he would have declined 
because of the presence of Mr. Cleveland 
“as an honored guest” at the dinner. 
He does not understand, he says, why the 
ex-President was invited, inasmuch as 
the latter “left the Democratic party in 
1896, and has never yet indicated an in- 
tention to return, his business interests 
being such as to make his return improb- 
able.” He calls Mr. Cleveland “a de- 
serter.” This week he is to make several 
speeches in Eastern cities, attacking those 
whom he calls “ the reorganizers.”—The 
Democratic Congressional Committee 
publishes a statement showing what are 
said to be the export prices of a long list 
of American manufactured goods, these 
being very far below the prices which 
buyers in this country are required to 
ay. 
pay ‘s 
Governor Taft’s 
Negotiations Suspended 


The reply of the 
Vatican to 
Governor 
Taft’s proposition concerning the friars 
and their lands was not acceptable to our 
Government, because it did not provide 
for the withdrawal of the friars. On the 
16th Governor Taft delivered to Car- 
dinal Rampolla the substance of a long 
and final note received by him from Sec- 
retary Root, and asked for a farewell au- 


1743 








1744 


dience with the Pope. This note, which 
may be regarded as a State paper of con- 
siderable importance, is amicable and con- 
ciliatory in tone, smoothing the way for 
a resumption at Manila of the negotia- 
tions thus suspended at Rome. It be- 
gins by expressing gratification at the 
intention of the Holy See to prevent the 
religious orders from interfering with 
politics or the civil authority in_ the 
Philippines and to introduce there priests 
of nationalities other than Spanish, par- 
ticularly Americans. The note is ad- 
dressed to Governor Taft, to whom the 
Secretary says that what he has already 
accomplished is sufficient compensation 
for his visit to Rome. Our Government 
is not asking, the note says, for any 
change in the conduct of religious mat- 
ters on the part of the Holy See, or on 
the part of the heads of the orders, or 
“for any compulsory exclusion or pro- 
ceeding whatever.” The note continues: 

“It is rather that the Philippine Govern- 
ment desires social results which it deems of 
great importance to the welfare of the Philip- 
pine people, and which can be accomplished 
only by the withdrawal of this class of persons 
who have fortuitously been thrown into 
special and antagonistic political relations with 
the people. 

“ That Government has proposed an arrange- 
ment which it supposed to be very advanta- 
geous to the Church and worth its own while 
to carry out, if the ecclesiastical authorities 
having the direction of the religious orders 
should see fit voluntarily to withdraw them 
from the islands. Such a voluntary withdrawal 
cannot be considered a violation of any rights 
under the Treaty of Paris or otherwise, or 
any reflection either upon the nation or upon 
the orders to which the persons withdrawing 
happen to belong. 

“The reasons making the withdrawal desir- 
able are not religious or racial, but arise from 
the political and social relations which ex- 
isted under the former Government, and which 
have created personal antipathies menacing 
to the peace and order of the community. 
Such a voluntary withdrawal would not in- 
volve any confirmatidén of any accusations 
against the persons withdrawing or the orders 
to which they belong, and it is to be observed 
that we have made no such accusations. 
It would simply recognize the existence of 
the conditions which for several years past 
have been and now are preventing these 
particular agents from serving the Church in 
the stations to which they were assigned, and 
which would make their re-employment in- 
jurious to the community. In this matter 
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the United States representatives in the 
Philippines are merely endeavoring to meet 
the wishes as well as the needs of the Philip- 
pine people. 

“Tt is not the United States Government 
which objects to the presence of the friars: 
it is the Catholic population of the Philippine 
Islands. The lay Catholic population and 
the parish priests of native and non-Spanish 
blood are practically a unit in desiring both 
to expel the friars and to confiscate their 
lands out of hand. This proposed confiscation 
without compensation of the Church lands 
was one of the fundamental policies of the 
insurgent government under Aguinaldo. 

“Recognizing the intensity and practical 
unanimity of this feeling among the Filipinos 
and at the same time desiring to avoid caus- 
ing loss to the Church, the United States Goy- 
ernment representatives proposed to pay 
for the lands out of the public funds if the 
friars would retire from the islands and give 
place to other religious bodies of their own 
faith, who might be able to accomplish for 
their religion what they themselves had so 
signally failed to accomplish. 

“Tn making this proposal the United States 
representatives were well aware that finan- 
cially it was only of benefit to the Church, 
for the lands are unproductive and held in 
adverse possession by the natives, who 
refuse to pay rent; while the former congre- 
gations of the objectionable friars now re- 
fuse to receive them, and they could only 
be restored to their parishes by such affirma- 
tive governmental action as under our Con- 
stitution cannot be taken. 

: “ While it is to be regretted that the authori- 
ties having control of the religious orders do 
not see their way to make a definite agree- 
ment for the withdrawal from Manila of the 
friars formerly in the parishes, yet it is 
hoped that pending the settlement of these 
various matters they will reach the conclusion 
that it is wise to do the same thing of their 
own motion and irrespective of any agreement 
to that effect.” 

In diplomatic language it is pointed out 
that the price which the Philippine Gov- 
ernment may offer, after an adjustment 
of the question at Manila under Cardinal 
Rampolla’s plan, may be less than the 
sum to be paid under the contract pro- 
posed by the Governor at Rome. But 
that plan is accepted, the negotiations at 
Rome are definitely concluded, and the 
Governor (presenting the note) asks 
that future negotiations shall be held at 
Manila between an Apostolic Delegate 
and himself. At first it was thought by 
many that the negotiations had failed, 
owing to the influence of the heads of the 
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religious orders and of Cardinals who 
are candidates for the Papal succession. 
The Carmelite, Capuchin and Jesuit 
brotherhoods are represented in the com- 
mittee of five, three members of which 
are the most prominent candidates for 
the Papacy. Press comment abroad was 
to the effect that the Vatican had missed 
a good opportunity to enhance the pres- 
tige of the Church with the Filipinos and 
to exhibit its appreciation of the views of 
American Catholics. But after a time 
the impression came to prevail that the 
negotiations had really been successful, 
and that the friars would quietly and 
gradually withdraw, under the influence 
of the Vatican’s advice. The Vatican is 
unwilling to give definite public orders 
for withdrawal, and thus to seem to dis- 
credit four powerful missionary brother- 
hoods; but it is said that the withdrawal 
will nevertheless take place. Of this our 
Government is confident. The Pope is 
said to be greatly pleased, and to have 
remarked that “ having started direct re- 
lations with Washington is one of the 
happiest events of my Pontificate.” The 
Vatican’s final note to Governor Taft (on 
the 18th) was of the most cordial char- 
acter, expressing warm appreciation of 
Secretary Root’s approval of some of its 
propositions, of “ the deep political wis- 
dom” of our Government, and of the as- 
surances that “the good understanding 
happily established with the authorities 
of the Catholic Church” shall be main- 
tained. Provision for future negotiations 
is made, and “a happy solution of pend- 
ing questions” is predicted. The note 
also “ renders homage to the very great 
courtesy and high capacity ” with which 
Governor Taft has filled “the delicate 
mission,” the “ favorable result” of 
which is “ attributed in very large part ” 
to his “high personal qualities.”—The 
Catholics of Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
held a mass meeting to protest against 
the forcible expulsion of the friars, who, 
they say, have been unjustly accused. 


Bd 


The President has 
punished General 
Jacob H, Smith by 
ordering his retirement from the active 
list. At the trial of Major Waller the 
fact was disclosed that when that officer 
started on his memorable journey across 
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the island of Samar General Smith gave 
him the following oral instructions: 


“T want no prisoners. I wish you to kill 
and burn; the more you kill and burn the 
better you will please me.” 


He also directed that all hostile persons 
capable of bearing arms should be killed, 
designating the age limit of 10 years. 
A court-martial recently found him 
guilty of conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, but 
sentenced him only to be admonished by 
the reviewing authority (the President), 
explaining its leniency by saying that 
General Smith did not mean everything 
that his words implied and that his or- 
ders were never executed. In a long 
statement given to the President by 
Secretary Root the latter fitly character- 
izes the General’s intemperate language, 
but says his “written and printed or- 
ders and the actual conduct of military 
operations in Samar were justified by 
the history and conditions of warfare 
with the cruel and treacherous savages 
who inhabited the island.” The Secre- 
tary also says that the General “has 
served his country long and faithfully, 
has exhibited high courage and good con- 
duct in many battles, has been seriously 
wounded in the Civil War and in the 
war with Spain, and is about concluding 
a long and honorable career as a faithful 
and loyal servant of his country;” but 
he recommends that he shall be put on 
the retired list. In the statement ac- 
companying his order the President 
speaks of the great provocation received 
by the army on account of the cruelty 
and treachery of the Filipinos, and of 
the duty of officers in high position to 
restrain their juniors. Almost universal- 
ly, he says, the higher officers have so 
borne themselves as to “supply this 
necessary check,” but there have been 
exceptions. The shooting of the native 
bearers by the orders of Major Waller, 
he says, “was an act that sullied the 
American name”: 


“It is impossible to tell exactly how much 
influence language like that used by General 
Smith may have had in preparing the minds of 
those under him for the commission of deeds 
which we regret. Loose and violent talk by 
an officer of high rank is always likely to ex- 
cite to wrongdoing those among his subordi- 
nates whose wills are weak and whoge pas- 
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sions are strong. General Smith has behind 
him a long career distinguished by gallantry 
and, on the whole, for good conduct. Taken 
in the full, his work has been such as to re- 
flect credit upon the American Army, and, 
therefore, upon the nation; and it is deeply to 
be regretted that he should have-acted so in 
this instance as to interfere with his further 
usefulness in the army.” 


General Smith still had a year and a 
half to serve. He is crossing the Pacific 
on his homeward voyage.—General 
Chaffee has been relieved from command 
in the islands, at his own desire, and as- 
signed to the Department of the East, 
with headquarters at New York. The 
report of his comments upon the acquit- 
tal of Major Waller shows that he very 
severely censured the accused and found 
in the decision a miscarriage of justice. 
He asserts that the men killed by Wal- 
ler’s order saved the lives of some of the 
surviving marines by carrying their arms 
to the last and rendering other. service. 


a 


At the opening session of 
the national convention of 
the miners’ union Presi- 
dent Mitchell in an excellent address 
argued against any movement for a 
strike at the bituminous mines, saying 
that it would be both dishonorable and 
disastrous to break the miners’. contracts 
with their employers. He expressed his 
belief that the union could win in the 
contest at the anthracite mines by other 
methods; and he then recommended that 
the convention should order an assess- 
ment of not less than $1 per week, to be 
paid by working miners for the support 
of the strikers ; that officers should be re- 
quired to pay 25 per cent. of their sala- 
ries ; that districts should be asked to con- 
tribute from their surplus funds ; that the 
union should at once appropriate $50,- 
000; that an appeal to other unions and 
to the public should be made; and that 
an address to the public should be pre- 
pared. This plan was acceptable to a 
large majority of the delegates, and on 
the third day it was adopted by unani- 
mous vote, after a committee had modi- 
fied the provisions for assessment by re- 
quiring I0 per cent. in some districts and 
$1 per week in others. The revenue from 
assessments will be about $250,000 per 
week, and the officers hope this will be 
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doubled by contributions from other 
unions and the general public. The ad- 
dress issued by the convention empha- 
sizes the union’s loyalty to its contracts 
in the past, and declares that all such 
agreements shall always be faithfully 
kept by the organization.—Two contro- 
versies between street railway companies 
and their employes were settled last 
week by arbitration. In Albany the men 
demanded the dismissal of two employes 
who had been discharged from their 
union. The company proposed arbitration, 
naming Bishop Burke. The men named 
Michael Muldoon, a labor leader; and 
the arbitrators decided that the two em- 
ployes should be discharged. In Rich- 
mond, 600 men went on strike for short- 
er hours and an increase of pay. They 
also at once formed committees and pa- 
trolled the streets to prevent union men 
from entering saloons or injuring the 
company’s property. Pending arbitra- 
tion, they resumed work, and the arbi- 
trators’ decision, a compromise, was ac- 
cepted on the following day.—The strike 
of 24,000 freight handlers and teamsters 
in Chicago has ended in a victory for the 
railroad companies. The city’s mer- 
chants have lost $10,000,000 by it. 


& 


The usefulness of Gen- 
eral Bragg in the office 
of Consul-General at 
Havana has been destroyed by the pub- 
lication of the following extract from a 
letter recently sent by him to his wife in 
Wisconsin: “ Uncle Sam might as well 
try to make a whistle out of a pig’s tail 
as to try to do anything with the Cu- 
bans.” Quite naturally, this remark is 
resented by the Cuban newspapers, which 
say that General Bragg should resign or 
be recalled. In answer to the inquiries 
of our Government he takes the ground 
that he had a right to say what he pleased 
in a private letter to his wife. As he is 
seventy-five years old and not wholly 
free from the infirmities of age, some 
think that the extract was published by 
friends who were unwilling that he 
should remain in Cuba. The matter has 
been brought formally to the attention 
of our Government by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment; and it is said that if General 
Bragg does not resign within a short 
time, he will be recalled—The course 
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taken in Congress by the beet-sugar Re- 
publicans has not been approved, in some 
States, by their constituents. In Kansas 
—where the State convention supported 
Representative Long, a prominent advo- 
cate of the President’s policy—the Re- 
publicans of the Congressional District 
in which Senator Burton (an “ insur- 
gent”) lives have adopted a resolution 
demanding that the Senator shall vote 
hereafter for reciprocity. In Nebraska, 
the Republican State Committee has 
unanimously declined for use in the cam- 
paign the offered services of Senator 
Dietrich, another “ insurgent.” In Mich- 
igan, four of the beet-sugar Representa- 
tives—Messrs. Weeks, H. C. Smith, Ap- 
lin and Sheldon—have failed to gain re- 
nominations ; but the defeat of these men 
appears to have been due to other and lo- 
cal causes. It is said that their success- 
ors will also oppose reciprocity ; and their 
eight associates, also “ insurgents,” will 
be retained by their districts——Reports 
from Cuba say that thousands of laborers 
are idle, that some sugar mills have been 
abandoned, and that little preparation 
for the next crop is being made. Two 
thousand workmen recently left Manza- 
nillo for Mexico in searchof employment. 
Cuban members of Congress are saying 
that we ought not to deprive the new Re- 
public of the Isle of Pines, which has 
been Cuban territory for 400 years and 
was recognized as such by our military 
government in its census and its provi- 
sions for municipal elections. 


& 


M. Combes, the Premier of 
France, has declared at a public 
banquet that he accepted office 
in order to see that the Associations Law 
was enforced, and already active meas- 
ures have been taken toward that end. 
He has issued a circular ordering that, 
before July 23d, all schools and other in- 
stitutions managed by unauthorized con- 
gregations shall be closed by the police. 
In consequence of this order seventy- 
six Catholic schools in Paris have re- 
ceived a week’s notice to close for con- 
travening the law, and more than 2,000 
schools in the provinces have been 
treated in the same way. These schools 
are attended by 150,000 pupils or more, 
and many of them are conducted bynuns. 
The Temps admits that 7,000 children 
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will be shut out of Catholic schools next 
October without finding accommodation 
in secular establishments. Naturally the 
leaders of the Catholic party have pro- 
tested bitterly against these proceedings. 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, 
has written a letter of protest to Presi- 
dent Loubet declaring that the bishops 
do not ask for privileges, but merely de- 
mand that Catholics shall not be deprived 
of the rights appertaining to all French- 
men; other prelates have issued similar 
protests. The Premier, however, denies 
that the law borders on persecution, and 
declares that its execution is necessary.— 
In Parliament the most important matter 
of debate remains the proposal to lower 
the term of required army service to two 
years and to make it equally compulsory 
on all. The measure is supported by ap- 
peals to the democratic sense of equality, 
and is almost sure to be adopted, altho 
many prominent authorities deprecate its 
passage. 

& 

Not long before noon 
in the morning of July 
14th the famous Cam- 
panile of Venice in the Square of St. 
Mark fell to the ground and now lies in 
a mass of ruins piled up to a hight of a 
hundred feet. The Campanile was be- 
gun in the year 888, and for more than 
a thousand years has been the most con- 
spicuous object in Venice, rising sheer 
above the Church of St. Mark and the 
Doge’s Palace. The foundation of the 
tower was laid on ten-foot piles of white 
poplar driven into the stiff clay. The 
structure itself was of brick, and rose to 
a hight of 325 feet. At its base was the 
Loggia, or Loggetta. built by Jacopo 
Sansovino, and richly adorned with re- 
liefs and bronze statues. Fortunately 
warning was given of the collapse. Ac- 
cording to an eye witness the first sign 
of danger was a crack which started at 
the northeast corner, at the top of the 
Loggia, and went diagonally across the 
main corner of the buttress tower. . Just 
before the collapse the sound of falling 
stones within the bell chamber warned 
the people in or near the tower to flee, 
so that no life was lost by the accident. 
The actual fall itself was surprisingly 
slow, as if the great mass of brick was 
crumbling and sinking down into itself. 
No damage of any significance was done 
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to the famous buildings facing the 
Square. The winged angel on the sum- 
mit of the tower fell at the door of St. 
Mark’s, and was there shattered to 
pieces. Various causes are assigned to 
the accident, such as the earthquake at 
Salonica, in Turkey, the dredging of the 
Grand Canal, and recent modifications 
in the Loggetta at the Lase of the tower. 
The inhabitants of Venice felt the acci- 
dent in a way hard for us to understand, 
as the Campanile with its bells and its 
Loggetta had become an intimate part of 
the life of the city. A special meeting of 
the City Council was immediately held, 
and various means are to be adopted to 
procure the funds necessary for rebuild- 
ing the structure. Thetask of reconstruc- 
tion is intrusted to the architect Boni, 
who is director of the excavations in the 
Roman Forum. The other monuments 
of Venice are to be examined with search- 
ing care. a 


According to official bulletins 
the King’s health continues to 
improve satisfactorily, and a 
notification has now been issued that the 
King commands the coronation to take 
place on August 9th. But the words of 
the new Premier and the expected 
changes in the Cabinet are now a more 
absorbing topic than the King’s health. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, as was stated 
last week, has resigned his post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and his _ suc- 
cessor has not yet been named. The only 
other resignation at the present time- is 
that of Earl Cadogan, who has been Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. As it is desirable 
to reduce the number of Ministers in the 
Cabinet, which has been increasing un- 
til the body is now become quite un- 
wieldy, neither the Lord Lieutenant nor 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland is likely 
to be included in the new Cabinet. Ata 
recent meeting of the Cabinet all the 
members, including Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, were present with the exception 
of Lord Cadogan. The first extra-Par- 
liamentary speech of the new Premier, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, was at Fulham on 
July roth. Mr. Balfour said that Lord 
Salisbury had retired from office leaving 
the country at peace with the whole 
world, and that England might now look 
forward to a prolonged period of interna- 
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tional good-will. The views expressed 
on the Continent during the war had 
caused surprise and indignation in Great 
Britain, but these controversies were now 
ended. Mr. Balfour also gave credit to 
Mr. Chamberlain for the unprecedented- 
ly good relations between the mother 
country and the colonies.—The'reputation 
of General Buller has received another 
blow. During a debate on the treatment 
of that officer by the Government, the 
Right Hon. W. St. John Brodrick, Sec- 
retary of War, recently declared in Par- 
liament that the publication of further 
material would not relieve General Buller 
of responsibility for the mistakes for 
which he had been blamed. When Gen- 
eral Buller sent proposals suggesting the 
surrender of Ladysmith he had actually 
in his pocket a heliogram saying that 
General White had provisions for seven- 
ty days and could defend the city while 
the food lasted. When the question of 
censuring the Government for its treat- 
ment of General Buller was put to the 
House, the motion was defeated by a 
vote of 236 to 98. 


A Parliamentary, paper re- 
cently published gives the re- 
port from the & lect Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on Betting. 
The appointment of this committee was 
moved by the Bishop of Hereford, and 
agreed to on January 27th, the order of 
reference being, “ That a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to further inquire into 
the increase of public betting among all 
classes, and whether any legislative 
measures are possible and expedient for 
checking the abuses occasioned thereby.” 
The following Lords were named: The 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of Harewood, 
the Earl of Durham, Viscount Cobham, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount Peel, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Lord Newton and 
Lord Davey. The report, which is too 
long to quote in full, sets forth in an in- 
structive manner the growth of betting 
in England and the difficulties attendant 
on any sumptuary legislation. The com- 
mittee declare that altho they do not look 
upon betting as a crime in itself, they yet 
deplore the spread of a practice which, 
when carried to excess, they consider as 
opposed to the true interests of sport, in- 
jurious to the general community, and 
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apt to degenerate into one of the worst 
and most mischievous forms of gambling. 
They consider that the increase of bet- 
ting throughout the country is due large- 
ly to the facilities afforded by the press 
and to the inducements offered by book- 
makers and various advertisements. 
They are convinced that it is impossible 
to suppress betting altogether, and be- 
lieve that the best method for reduc- 
ing the practice is to localize it as far as 
possible on race-courses and other places 
where sport is carried on. Four differ- 
ent plans have been suggested for limit- 
ing the evil: 

“(1.) The licensing of bookmakers. ‘3 

“(2.) The establishment of the system of 
betting known as the ‘Pari Mutuel’ or 
‘Totalisator.’ 

“(3.) More effectual methods for stopping 
betting in the streets. 

“(4.) To make it illegal for a bookmaker to 
bet in any place of public resort except at the 
place on which the sport is being carried on, 
and there only in an inclosed space under the 
control of managers, who should be held strict- 
ly responsible for the maintenance of order.” 


To the first two methods the committee 
bring objections which in their opinion 


render such means invalid for England. 
They think it possible to restrain the 
placing of bets on the street through 
bookmakers, and recommend that a fine 
of ten pounds be imposed on bookmakers 
for the first offense, with increasing pen- 
alties for repeated offenses. The com- 
mittee then go on to offer suggestions as 
to how the office of the bookmakers may 
be restricted to the actual place where 
racing occurs. Parliament has not yet 
taken action on the report. 
& 

Some six months 
ago the Emperor 
of Germany, in 
a notable address delivered at Gotha, em- 
phasized it as a “ pium desiderium” that 
the forty and more Protestant State 
Churches of the country should form a 
confederation and union of some sort in 
the interests of the cause. This address 
enlisted the liveliest interest throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
has now produced the first tangible re- 
sults in the shape of an agitation in- 
augurated bv the most influential Church 
body of the country, namely, the Eisen- 
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ach Conference, in which systematic 
propaganda shall be made for the attain- 
ment of this object. The Eisenach Con- 
ference is the only organization in which 
representatives of the various State 
Churches meet for consultation and co- 
operation. It is only an unofficial body, 
but as its membership consists of the 
highest Protestant officials of the coun- 
try it wields an immense influence and 
has accomplished great results. It was 
this body that began and successfully 
completed the revision of the Luther 
translation of the Scriptures, and it has 
only recently prepared a new series of 
gospel, epistolary and Old Testament 
texts for all Germany to cover the entire 
Church year, the pericopes hitherto used 
being largely only those of special State 
Churches. This year, at the convention 
lately attended by forty-three delegates, 
a good portion of the time was devoted 
to the discussion of the federation plan, 
with the result that it was unanimously 
decided to appoint a commission, consist- 
ing of thirteen prominent theologians 
and churchmen throughout the Empire, 
to have the matter thoroughly discussed 
by the various sections of the Church, 
with instructions to make a full report 
at a special meeting, to be held in 1903, 
as to the convictions and wishes of the 
Churches in this matter. 


os 


Following the suggestion of the 
State Department at Washing- 
ton, the representatives of the Powers 
at Peking agreed on the terms under 
which Tien-tsin was to be turned over 
to the Chinese, and on July 19th the 
Chinese officials formally notified the 
Ministers of the Powers that China ac- 
cepted the conditions on which the city 
was to be restored. This acceptance 
came somewhat sooner than was ex- 
pected, as the Ministers thought that 
China would try to obtain better terms. 
Now that this matter is adjusted China 
has sought the intervention of the United 
States to induce the foreign Powers to 
accept payment of the indemnity in sil- 
ver instead of gold, as the Powers now 
demand. Minister Wu laid before Sec- 
retary Hay a cablegram on this sub- 
ject which he had received from the 
viceroys primarily in charge of the ne- 
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gotiations. This message states that ac- 
cording to reports of conferences held by 
the foreign Ministers at Peking the 
United States is willing to accept silver ; 
Great Britain is willing to accept silver, 
in accordance with the plan of amortiza- 
tion, up to 1910; whereas Russia and 
France propose the collection of import 
duties in gold. Japan has not taken any 
decided position. Now the revenues of 
China, according to this message, amount 
annually to 80,000,000 taels, 50,000,000 
taels of which are set aside for the pay- 
ment of the national debt. The question 
is then asked, How can the remaining 
30,000,000 taels be made to satisfy the 
administrative requirements of twenty- 
two provinces in China? Any attempts 
to raise revenue from new sources are 
sure to fail. The various payments of 
the indemnity admit of no delay, and it 
has already appeared to be beyond 
China’s ability to make the payments, 
even in silver, in accordance with the 
treaty. The message then goes on to 
explain the position of the various coun- 
tries with more detail, enters into the re- 
lation of gold and silver in China, and 
declares that the matter is worthy of the 
serious consideration of the legislatures 
and the commercial bodies of the differ- 
ent countries. So far Secretary Hay has 
not taken action on this message.— 
Minister Wu Ting-fang has received 
official notice of his recall to Peking. 
He is, with another man, appointed to 
compile a new code of laws for China, 
but was not certain until the present 
notice reached him whether the new 
duty could be discharged in Washington 
without the surrender of his mission. 
The new Minister to this country, Liang- 
Chen-Tung, is at present in Paris and 
will return to China before coming to 
Washington. He wishes to bring his 
two sons from Canton to this country to 
receive an American education similar 


to his own. ‘ 
Js 


Among the archeological 
researches being made in 
nearly all parts of bib- 
lical and classical lands, the investiga- 
tions made in Carthage for about twenty- 
five years have not attracted the atten- 
tion they deserve. Yet they have re- 
sulted in practically restoring in outline 
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the city of the Punic period and in fur- 
nishing a mass of material for the study 
of the antiquities of that period. What 
makes the matter all the more interest- 
ing is the fact that during that whole 
quarter of a century the work has been 
under the direction of a single enthusias- 
tic man, namely the Catholic priest, A. 
L. Delattre, after the famous Cardinal 
Lavigerie, in 1878, had turned the first 
ground on a hillock adjoining the histor- 
ic Brysa mound. The reports of these 
excavations, which were anything but 
promising at the first, have been regu- 
larly published in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Paris Academy of Inscriptions, 
while the finds themselves have been de- 
posited in a special museum erected by 
the “ White Mission Brethren,” of which 
Delattre is a member. Special publica- 
tions have also been issued by the dis- 
coverer and by Prof. Ph. Berger. In 
reality the whole work has consisted in 
the unearthing of a vast necropolis, thou- 
sands of graves having been opened, re- 
vealing interesting data of the life of the 
Carthaginians from the eighth century 
B. C. down to the destruction of the city, 
the various periods being found in differ- 
ent sections of this vast city of*the dead. 
The finds that have been made in these 
tombs inclade all kinds of utensils, illus- 
trating the public and private life of the 
people. The customs of the Egyptians 
and Phcenicians were observed in the 
burial of the Carthaginians, and accord- 
ingly there is a total lack of arms or war- 
like weapons of any sort. But all kinds 
of rings for hand and ear, amulets, 
chains in gold and silver, also pearls and 
glass ornaments for dress of great va- 
riety were found. In several cases. 
charms fully ten meters in length were: 
unearthed in a single grave. Especially 
interesting is a group of terra cotta 
masques, some of them half the size of 
a human being, some being intended for 
men and others for women. All these 
articles were intended to protect the dead 
against evil influences and, in addition, 
hundreds of utensils were found that had 
no such purpose, such as articles of toilet, 
combs, mirrors, ointment bottles, lamps, 
etc. In the tombs of the last century of 
this period new articles appear, showing 
the influence of the contact of the people 
with the Romans and the Greeks. 





Mr. 


Balfour 


By George W. Smalley 


HE real Balfour seems to me in one 
essential point very unlike the 
supposed Balfour, or the Balfour 

of the newspapers, and especially of some 
American newspapers. They treat him 
as a dreamer, or at least, a man who cares 
for the philosophy of politics rather than 
for the business of governing. I read in 
a leading journal this morning that while 
Mr. Chamberlain is a born combatant, 
Mr. Balfour is “a philosophical spec- 
tator ; inclined to question whether any- 
thing in this sublunary sphere is worth 
fighting for.” There are two specific 
answers to that, and one general. The 
first is that he governed Ireland for four 
years. He found it a chaos—it was Mr. 
John Morley who had let loose the forces 
of anarchy—and left it an orderly sub- 
missive country. And than the govern- 
ing of Ireland there is no sharper test of 
executive ability and force. Second, 
when Ladysmith was in dire straits and 
General Buller had ordered Sir George 
White to abandon it, Mr. Balfour, as it 
happened, was the Minister who had 
been left in control in London during 
Lord Salisbury’s absence. On his own 
responsibility, consulting nobody, andask- 
ing no military advice, he sent a peremp- 
tory order that Ladysmith was to be held 
at all costs. And the general answer is 
that a man who has led the House of 
Commons, and led it well during seven 
turbulent years, cannot be other than a 
great personal force. What misleads the 
public and the American press is Mr. 
Balfour’s easy manner. He has no hero- 
ics of speech or gesture. He does not 
lose his temper. He meets the gravest 
situation and the most impetuous oppo- 
nent with an easy composure ; with a jest 
perhaps; often with a smile; and for 
Irish invective there is no weapon so ef- 
fective as a perfect temper. Underneath 
it all is an iron will. 

Lord Bowen, perhaps the best lawyer 
of the High Court of Judicature, now 
dead, was once described, by a colleague 
who envied him, as the most ladylike 
judge on the bench. Again a question 


of manner: The spectator in the strang- 
er’s gallery who sees Mr. Balfour saun- 
ter into the House an hour late might 
wonder for a moment what quality of 
leadership there was in this elegant 
dilettante. Five minutes later Mr. Bal- 
four is on his feet. He has risen leisure- 
ly, and he lets fall a remark in a conver- 
sational tone. But you feel at once that 


the commanding officer has come on deck 
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and taken charge. His ascendancy is 
both intellectual and personal. Not by 
nature a debater he has made himself a 
debater ranking with Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir William Harcourt, indisputably 
the first two in the House. The note of 
authority is in his voice. An Irish mem- 
ber has lately presided over a meeting of 
sympathy with the Boers at a crisis of 
the South African war. The Govern- 
ment is asked by one of its supporters 
what it proposes to do. “Oh,” answers 
Mr. Balfour in his laziest tone, “ I don’t 
think we need interfere. These Irish ex- 
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pressions of friendship for Powers hos- 
tile to England are frequent, and I don’t 
see why we should give them any more 
attention than they receive from those 
Powers.” What answer is there to 
that? Such taunts rankle, no doubt, in 
the Irish breast. But the Nationalists 
who sit in the House find Mr. Balfour 
more disconcerting than any previous 
leader with whom they have had to deal. 
They perceive that he does not care what 
they say about him. His serenity is not 
assumed, it is real. And the House early 
learned that he could master a subject, 
and would, and that on no subject could 
he be trifled with. 

The blood of the Cecils flows in his 
veins; his mother was Lord Salisbury’s 
sister and he is aristocrat to the tips of 
his fingers. There is no fact better 
worth considering by Americans. Great 
Britain is a country at least as democratic 
in its political life as the United States; 
in certain things it is more so. But the 
governing classes of the last six hundred 
years since Parliament came into being 
are still in a great degree the governing 
classes. The Cecils, the Cavendishes, 
the Russells, and many more, still have 


their place in the political hierarchy. Mr. 
Balfour is not weaker but stronger for 


being the nephew of his uncle. To be 
born to the habit of command is not a 
bad training for command. And there 
have been few periods in English public 
life when a Minister was thought the 
worse of because he was something 
more than a Minister. A man of books 
and of thoughts may be a man of events 
also. 

Well, in all this, what guaranty is 
there that Mr. Balfour will be a good 
Prime Minister? None. No man is a 
good Prime Minister till he is tried. 
There are, of course, plenty of reasons to 
be found in Mr. Balfour’s history and in 
the experience which comes from the 
holding of a long series of executive 
offices. His relations with Lord Salis- 
bury, whose private secretary, or col- 
league, or trusted adviser he has been 
since 1878, are another reason, and Lord 
Salisbury is beyond dispute the greatest 
Foreign Minister of his time next after 
Prince Bismarck and the greatest Eng- 
lish Prime Minister since Lord Beacons- 
field. It was.a good school to learn in. 

Whether Mr. Balfour can continue to 
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lead the House of Commons and to be 
Prime Minister also may be a question. 
To lead the House efficiently taxes any 
man’s energies. To rule over an empire 
of four hundred millions of people might 
also seem by itself enough for any man, 
tho Lord Rosebery, when Prime Minis- 
ter, complained that he had nothing to 
do. But Lord Rosebery had been For- 
eign Minister and worked fourteen hours 
a day on departmental business. It has 
been thought possible that Mr. Balfour 
would go to the House of Lords and 
leave Mr. Chamberlain to lead the Com- 
mons. But Mr. Chamberlain is Colonial 
Secretary, and much else; tho to his 
power of work he seems never yet to 
have found the limit. It is idle to con- 
jecture. It is certain there must be fur- 
ther changes. Meantime, the friendly re- 
lations between two men so entirely un- 
like as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are a testimony to each of them. 
Each knows how to work with, and to 
trust, those to whom by nature he is anti- 
pathetic; and so presently a sympathy 
and close friendship springs up between 
them. They are men of two different 
worlds, and yet both are men of the 
world. 

It cannot be denied that the new Prime 
Minister plays golf, and plays it with 
more enthusiasm than skill, yet with 
sufficient skill. Time was when we re- 
fused to understand why the English like 
their great men to be sportsmen of one 
kind or another, but we understand it 
better of late years, and especially since 
we have had a President who shoots and 
rides and does many other things not 
provided for in the Constitution. College 
life and the fashion of society are doing 
for us what public school life and the 
universities have done for Englishmen 
during generations. Mr. Balfour was at 
Eton and then at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but he is a Scot, and gave his 
heart to golf long before England had 
borrowed her present frenzy for this pas- 
time from the sister kingdom. Two or 
three years ago a new golf links was to 
be opened with ceremony at St. An- 
drew’s, and Mr. Balfour was asked to 
open it. He was to make the first drive. 
He stood on the appointed spot alone, 
the central figure among seven or eight 
thousand keen eyed critical spectators, 
experts in the game. It is easy, I am 
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told, to make a poor drive. Mr. Balfour 
said afterward that he was nervous, but 
he pulled himself together and his stroke 
was a fine one. St. Andrew’s and Scot- 
land and the Unionist party were all hap- 
py together. 

The story is slight, but typical. He 
will always pull himself together at a 
crisis. He puts off his indolence as he 
does his jacket. The indolence is never 
intellectual. I imagine that it sometimes 
requires an effort of will to apply his 
mind to an official or political subject 
when he has to turn away from meta- 
physical or psychical speculations ; which 
he once said were far more interesting 
than public affairs. But noblesse oblige 
—noblesse of character if not of rank. 
You will never hear his courage or devo- 
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tion questioned. In private life, among 
those who know him, you will hear quite 
as often of hischarm. Friends surround 
him; their attachments are among the 
ornaments of his life. Nature is his 
friend and he is hers, and art, because she 
is the handmaiden to Nature. Such por- 
traits of him as exist give you but an im- 
perfect notion of the man who looks out 
upon the world through eyes full of 
light, full of energy, with the luminous 
depth of unceasing thought ; with kindli- 
ness also, and ever a straight look into 
the eyes of others. The eyes and the 
brow, which is broad and spacious—these 
are the most impressive features. But 
what is most impressive in Mr. Balfour 
is Mr. Balfour; and most delightful. 


New Yorx Crry. 


English and American Plutocracy 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


ARLYLE and Froude, certainly 
two of the ablest men in Eng- 
land, agreed that the nation was 

being destroyed by plutocracy, or the rule 
of wealth, and that this poison was large- 
ly imported from America. The Ameri- 
can traveler, on the other hand, is con- 
stantly impressed with the fact that Eng- 
land and not America is, and has been for 
centuries, the land where plutocracy real- 
ly amounts to something, because it 
founds families and can then defy the as- 
saults of time. What are the facts? Was 
itan American or King James I who cre- 
ated the order of baronets and sold the 
positions for £1,095 each, with the prom- 
ise that each place should be “ for them- 
selves and their heirs,” and that the 
whole number should be limited to two 
hundred, altho it now includes eight hun- 
dred? Was it an American or William 
Pitt who said that every man having an 
income of £10,000 should be in the 
House of Lords? 

Considered as a means of vindicating 
the supremacy of wealth, the American 
republic is a failure. What gives wealth 
its highest standing and its only perma- 
nent hold is the power to intrench itself 
in the form of hereditary aristocracy. It 


can never obtain great and permanent 
prizes in America, because there are no 
such prizes, at least none that are to be 
bought with money. Let wealth even 
buy a Presidency, and what is that? 
Four or eight years of torment and “ the 
rest is silence.” To buy possessions 
that are sure and permanent, wealth 
must take passage for England and in- 
vest itself in nothing short of a peerage. 
No American public man ever compre- 
hended the facts of the case so well as 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor ; he has only 
to renounce American citizenship and to 
go on spending money in a princely way 
on the conservative side in England to 
see himself or his son officially landed in 
the House of Lords, and so on with their 
race indefinitely. No matter what we 
may think of his aims as such; tried by 
his own standard he is unquestionably 
the shrewdest of Americans. 

Who can doubt this probable future 
when one reads the comments of the 
British press in regard to each new an- 
nouncement of honors? This, for in- 
stance, appeared in the London Spectator 
of May 23d, 1896: 

“The birthday honors published on May 
20th hardly call for comment. Lord Salis- 
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bury does not distribute them eccentrically, 
but, according to the regular custom, taking 
wealthy squires like Mr. E. Heneage and Col- 
onel Malcolm, of Portallock, for his peerages ; 
and giving baronetcies to Mr. R. A. P. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. W. O. Dalgleish, Mr. Lewis Mc- 
Ivor, Mr. J. Verdin and Mr. C. Case, because 
they are wealthy men who have done service 
to the party.” 


In this matter of fact way it indicates 
a class of rewards for wealth skillfully 
used, rewards with which nothing in this 
country can be compared. The richest 
millionaire in America can buy for his 
son no permanent position, for he him- 
self may be a bankrupt before he knows 
it, and a change of party may leave him 
in no public station. Yet so great is the 
glamor of what the Englishman can buy 
that the whole community regards a 
peerage, once purchased, as ennobling 
every present and every future repre- 
sentative of the name. 

This is the announcement of no new 
policy. Seventy years earlier, the 
Greville Journal reported (July 2d, 
1826) : 


“A batch of peers has been made; every- 
body cries out against Charles Ellis’s peerage 
(Lord Seaford) ; he has no property and is of 
no family. However, it is thought 
very ridiculous.” 


The want of wealth is what made it 
ridiculous; the recognized function of 
wealth in England is that it should stand 
by the ruling party. Let it do that and 
it is as sure of reaching what it seeks in 
public life as in America ; but the stake it 
plays for is incomparably higher. Its 
success consists in admission to a per- 
manent aristocracy. “All families,” 
says Lord Murray in Scott’s novel of 
“The Monastery,” “have sprung from 
some one mean [that is humble] man.” 
The English titled classes are constantly 
renewed by the transfer of untitled 
riches, if used on the winning side, into 
ennobled wealth. “ They constitute,” as 
has been said, “\a more gilded and ve- 
neered Tammany ”—a Tammany which 
after a single success becomes heredi- 
tary and is irremovable. 

It is only where an Englishman lives 
for years outside of his native country, 
as Hamerton lived, that he can write 
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frankly in regard to plutocracy in Eng. 
land. He writes: 

* There is no nation in the world that has 
so acute a sense of the value almost the neces. 
sity of wealth for human intercourse as the 
English nation. A narrowly exclusive 
society despises the virtue that is most cred- 
itable to the nouveau riche, his inaustry, 
while it worships his wealth as soon as the 
preservation of it is compatible with idle- 
ness.” 


He elsewhere describes a dinner party 
he attended in Scotland, where the host 
privately asked one of his guests if he 
were a landowner, and, if so, of how 
much land, in order to determine his 
precedence; and it would have seemed 
well, Hamerton thinks, to embroider the 
amount of each guest’s capital in gold 
thread on the breast of his dress coat. 
“The metal,” Hamerton adds, “ would 
be appropriate, the embroidery decora- 
tive, and the practice would afford un- 
equaled encouragement to thrift ” (Ham- 
erton’s “ Human Intercourse,” pp. 131, 
135, 144). 

One need not be truly afraid that the 
more concentrated and decorated plutoc- 
racy of England is destined greatly to re- 
mold our American mental habits. Ever 
since Emerson said in “his “ English 
Traits,” in his quiet way, nearly half a 
century ago, “It is observed that Eng- 
land begins to interest us a little less than 
formerly,” the change he indicated has 
gone on; and Sir G. O. Trevelyan, rec- 
ognizing this advancing spirit, has 
pointed out the increasing tendency of 
Americans to express kindly feeling to- 
ward the mother country in diminu- 
tives, as a Russian calls the Empress his 
Little Mother. Goldwin Smith, one of 
the keenest of international observers, 
has lately said of plutocracy: 

“Tts social center is gradually shifting from 
America, where its inclinations are still in 
some measure controlled, to England, where 
it can get more homage and subservience for 
its wealth and take hold of the mantle of high 
society.” 


There alone, the American may add, it 
can escape all risk of the doom anciently 
inflicted on it by New England tradi- 
tion, “It takes but three generations 
from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” 

CameBripGer, Mass, 
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The Decipherment of the Hittite Inscriptions 
By A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. 


Proressor oF AssyRIOLOGY In Oxrorp University, ENGLAND 


HE writer of a Basque grammar 
once described it as “ The Impossi- 
ble Conquered,” and a year ago I 
should have been inclined to call the de- 
cipherment of the Hittite inscriptions 
equally the Impossible, but an Impossible 
that could not be conquered. For more 
than twenty years I had kept the problem 
constantly in view and had vainly tried 
every conceivable clue. All alike had 
ended in failure, and I came to the con- 
clusion that without a bilingual text of 
some length the solution of the problem 
was impossible. 

How, after all, I have at last succeeded 
in solving the problem I will now try to 
explain. But it must be remembered that 
before a system of decipherment can be 
accepted it must satisfy three conditions. 
It must enable us to read the right geo- 
graphical names in the inscriptions com- 
ing from the several localities to which 
the names belong; it must give us a con- 
sistent and coherent grammar to which 
we can find analogies in the Hittite re- 
gion, and each fresh step in the decipher- 
ment must support and verify what has 
gone before. It is the failure to satisfy 
these three conditions which has rendered 
all previous attempts to decipher the Hit- 
tite texts unacceptable. 

The first steps toward their decipher- 
ment were made by Dr. Hayes Ward 
at a time when the first casts of the 
inscriptions from Hamath reached his 
hands. He pointed out that the charac- 
ters must be read from the direction to- 
ward which they look when they repre- 
sent the heads of men or animals, and that 
they are written in boustrophedon fash- 
ion—that is to say, alternately from right 
to left and from left to right. It soon 
became clear that the characters are part- 
ly ideographic, partly phonetic, and that 
certain of them denote suffixes. The 
number of suffixes is limited, but they en- 
able us to separate the individual words 
one from another. 

In 1879 I made the discovery that the 
Hamathite inscriptions belong to a pecul- 


iar script and style of art which once ex- 
tended from Asia into Northern Syria, 
and characterized the region occupied, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian and cuneiform 
monuments, by the Khatta, or Hittites. 
Excavations on the site of Carchemish, 
the Hittite capital, confirmed my conclu- 
clusions by bringing to light other in- 
scriptions and sculptures in the same 
script and style of art. At the same time 
I pointed out that the Hittite proper 
names preserved in the Egyptian and As- 
syrian inscriptions showed that the nomi- 
native singular of the noun commonly 
terminated in s, and that the nominative 
was expressed in the native texts by the 
picture of a yoke. I further pointed out 
the “ determinative ” of divinity, in which 
I now see a representation of a sacred 
stone wrapped in cloths. Shortly after- 
ward I brought to light a bilingual Hit- 
tite and cuneiform inscription engraved 
on. a silver boss, which contains the name 
of King Tarqudimme or Tarkondemos. 
Unfortunately the correct interpretation 
of the bilingual legend presented consid- 
erable difficulties and I doubt whether it 
could have been arrived at before the Hit- 
tite hieroglyphs had been otherwise de- 
ciphered. This much, however, was es- 
tablished: the legend gave us the ideo- 
graphs for “king,” and “ country,” and 
the phonetic character me. German 
scholars have subsequently ascertained 
the meaning of another character which 
is used to divide words, and Dr. Leopold 
Messerschmidt has shown that the pic- 
ture of a crook is employed to denote the 
demonstrative “ this.” 

These were the data with which the 
decipherer had to start. And they did not 
lead him far; indeed, in most cases he 
found himself face to face with a blank 
wall. The chief reason for this was the 
inaccuracy of the eye copies of the few 
and broken inscriptions on which we had 
to rely. It is only since casts, squeezes 
and photographs have been made of such 
inscriptions as are not in the museums of 
London and Berlin that we have come to 
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know what characters are actually to be 
found in the original texts. 

One of the first results of this was to 
reveal to me the determinative of “ coun- 
try” or “ district.” It is true that it was 
already known from the bilingual “ boss,” 
but the faultiness of our copies had 
caused me to confound it in other texts 
with the ideograph for “king” in the 
early days of Hittite research, and I had 
been followed in my mistake by subse- 
quent decipherers. The consequences 
were fatal; the geographical names, 

-through which alone we could hope to 
obtain a clue to the phonetic values of the 
characters, were hopelessly concealed and 
we were led to look for them in the 
wrong place. Now that we have at last 
accurate fac-similes of the inscriptions, I 
find that the two ideographs of “king ” 
and “ district ” are always carefully dis- 
tinguished from one another by the na- 
tive scribes. 

In the inscriptions of Carchemish, and 
in them alone, is a particular group of 
characters in which the determinative of 
“district” is attached. It is written 
with four characters, the first of which 
does not occur elsewhere, except in the 
name of a deity, and therefore probably 
expresses a closed and not an open sylla- 
ble, while the second is a rabbit’s head, 
the third the character which we know 
from the bilingual “boss” to have the 
value of “ me,” and the fourth is the head 
ofa goat. This last interchanges in some 
recently found inscriptions with the nom- 
inative suffix-s, and I had previously ob- 
tained the value of ka for the rabbit’s 
head, thanks to its occurrence in the pho- 
netic equivalent of the ideograph for 
“high priest,” the native form of which 
is given by the Greek writers Suabo and 
Heschius as abaklés and bakélos. That 
the ideograph signifies “ high priest ” we 
know from its being attached to the fig- 
ure of the high priest in the rock sculp- 
tures of Fraktin. 

The geographical title met with in the 
inscriptions of Carchemish consequently 
reads *-ka-me-(1)s. That this must be 
completed as Kar-ka-me-({) is obvious 
to every one. Besides Karkames we have 
also an adjectival form of the name, 
which for reasons it is needless to detail 
here gives us the values of three more 
hieroglyphs, 
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From the geographical names found in 
the cuneiform inscriptions we may gather 
that a common suffix of the Gentilic ad- 
jective was na-s. “ Hittite,” for example, 
is Khatti-na(s). In the Hittite texts the 
suffix is often represented by the picture 
of a sleeve. The same character expresses 
the suffix of a case of the noun which 
the inscription on a bowl discovered at 
Babylon shows must have been the ac- 
cusative. The inscription in question be- 
gins with the crook, which, as Dr. Messer- 
schmidt has pointed out, means “ this;” 
then comes the picture of a bow! with its 
suffix denoted by the sleeve, then the 
name of a god with its suffix and event- 
ually the picture of a mason’s trowel, 
which in other inscriptions seems to sig- 
nify “to make,” and which also has a 
suffix attached to it. The whole sentence 
must mean something like “ This bowl I 
have made for the God So-and-So.” 
Hence if the gentilic adjective represent- 
ed by the sleeve is that in -nas, the suffix 
of the accusative will be n. 

Now there are two letters among the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, written in cunei- 
form, but in an unknown language, the 
larger of which is addressed to, or by, a 
certain Tarkhundaraus, King of Arzawa. 
The name of the king is Hittite, and, 
thanks to the use of ideographs and of 
certain stereotyped formulz the significa- 
tion of a few of the words of gram- 
matical forms occurring in the letters has 
been ascertained. M. Chantre’s excava- 
tions at Boghaz-keui, the Hittite strong- 
hold, have since brought to light other 
cuneiform tablets the language of which 
is closely related to that of Arzawa. In 
Arzawan, therefore, we must see a Hit- 
tite dialect, and in Arzawan the nomina- 
tive and accusative of the noun end in 
-s and -n, while the suffix of the gentilic 
adjective is -nas. The other suffixes 
which I have found in the Hittite texts 
agree similarly with those of the letters 
from Arzawa. 

There are two Hittite characters which, 
it has long been recognized, must denote 
vowels, partly from their frequency, 
partly from the fact that they can 
be inserted or omitted at will after sylla- 
bles like ma and me. These I have suc- 
ceeded in identifying with a andi. There 
are other characters, again, the values of 
which I have obtained from their inter- 
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changing as suffixes with characters 
whose values were already known. 
These, however, it is not ‘necessary to 
enumerate and I will return to the geo- 
graphical names. 

One of the most perfectly preserved of 
the Hittite inscriptions is a stela from 
the mounds of the ancient Tyana. It be- 
gins with the name of the priest-king 
who caused it to be engraved. The name 
is followed by a group of characters with 
the determinative of “ district ” attached. 
The group must therefore represent the 
territorial title of the royal priest. It 
reads *-a-n-a-n-a-s. As -nah is the suffix 
of the gentilic adjective in the nominative 
case, the geographical name is *-a-n-a. 
What else can this be but Tu-a-n-a? 

The name illugtrates the way in which 
the geographical titles have given me the 
long-wished-for clue to the phonetic 
values of the Hittite characters. And that 
my decipherment is based on a solid 
foundation is proved by the fact that it 
fulfils the three conditions I have laid 
down above. It gives us the name of 
Karkames in the inscriptions of Carche- 
mish, of Tuana in those of Tyana, of 
Amath in those of Hamath, and of Mar- 
ghas in those of Mar’ash. It gives us, 
moreover, a grammar which agrees with 
that of the Arzawa letters and the cunei- 
form tablets of Boghaz-keui. Lastly, the 
values assigned to the signs support and 
verify one another; as in Arzawan, for 
instance, m and m(a) denote the accusa- 
tive of the noun and the gentilic suffix, 
i and ya the first person of the verb and 
an oblique case of the noun. Nor must I 
forget to add that where I can read the 
proper names I get a name like Tuates, 
which we already know from the cunei- 
form records to have been Hittite. 

But it must be remembered that the de- 
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cipherment is still in its infancy. All I 
can claim is to have made a beginning 
and laid a foundation upon which others 
may build. In the list of characters which 
are being cut by the Society of Biblical 
Archeology there are many of which the 
values are still only probable or even pos- 
sible. Our materials are still scanty, and 
future students of the inscriptions will 
not only add to the list, but will doubtless 
correct many of the values which I have 
previously determined. 

Thus far I have said nothing about the 
meaning of the words of which the in- 
scriptions consist. The suffixes, like 
most of the riames, are written phonetic- 
ally, but the stems or roots to which they 
are attached are generally expressed by 
ideographs. It is only now and then that 
the ideograph is replaced by a phonetic 
spelling. But the ideographs have the 
great advantage of suggesting the sense 
which they are intended to convey. The 
title, for instance, which is represented 
by the determinative of “ official” fol- 
lowed by the picture of a dagger must be 
“ dirk-bearer,” or something similar. 
With the help of pictorial ideographs the 
general meaning of an inscription can 
usually be made out. : 

Thus far, however, the texts we pos- 
sess have yielded little that is historically 
interesting. The three short texts from 
Hamath commemorate the restoration of 
a temple; the best preserved of the Car- 
chemish inscriptions is a long list of 
royal and priestl¢ titles. Nor do they, as 
yet, throw any light on the question of 
chronology. All we can say is that the 
inscriptions of Carchemish must antedate 
the capture of the city by the Assyrians 
in B.C. 717, and that the Cilician texts 
belong to a later period. 


Twilight 
By Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker 


HROUGH floods of gold and fiery bands 
Our waning day is borne: - 

But splendors break on distant lands; 
Our sunset is their morn. 


So Life’s last twilight here on Earth, 
Where saints and angels are 
Is hailed as Heaven’s immortal birth, 
Our night its morning star! 
Hamitton Coiiece, Cuinron, N. Y. 





New Facts Regarding the English Wash- 


ingtons 
By the Rev. George Washington 


[The Rev. George Washington is a graduate of Cambridge University, England, where he took the- 
ological honors, and is the son of the late Admiral] Washington, hydrographer to the British Navy. He 
has filled Government chaplaincies at Cairo and Cologne, and was for a long time chaplain to the 


British Embassy at Constantinople. 
Church at Paris. 


N a subject regarding which so 
O much has been written and so 
many theories have been started 
and upset as the ancestry of George 
Washington, first President of the 
United States, I feel some diffidence in 
making assertions or venturing to estab- 
lish new facts. But none the less, from 
time to time, through accident, news- 
paper correspondence and unexpected 
information, some facts have come to the 
surface which may be of interest to your 
readers. 

There are two or three places, all more 
or less associated with the name of 
Washington, concerning which I have 
had correspondence and collected facts, 
viz., South Cave, Wickhamford, Warton 
or Wharton. 

When we remember that the family 
of Washingtons existed in eighteen 
counties—York, Westmoreland, Lancas- 
ter, Worcester, Warwick, Northampton, 
Oxford, Buckingham, Berks, Hertford, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Wilts, Devon, 
Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk—it may well 
be imagined that from time to time frag- 
ments of information of more or less in- 
terest would come to light. 

South Cave.—I would first say a few 
words regarding the place in question, 
as position is important in appraising 
likelihood. South Cave is in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, about twelve miles 
from Hale and twenty-two from York. 
In Domesday Book, the record made of 
the lands of England after the Norman 
Conquest, it is stated that the Archbishop 
of York held certain possessions in this 
neighborhood, that it owned a church 
and priest, with certain specific privi- 
leges. In the reign of Edward I a royal 
charter was granted, at York, authoriz- 
ing a fair to be held at South Cave at 
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He is at present chaplain of the St. George’s (Victoria Jubilee) 
He is the eldest representative of the Branch of the English Washingtons.—EbITor, 


Trinity. All these facts point to the 
place having been considered in those 
days to possess some importance. 

The original parish was not only of 
considerable extent, but, having three or 
four resident lords of the manors, it must 
have been of note as well. These manors 
appear to have been held all by the same 
lord. They were: “The Manor Para- 
mount,” viz., “ East Hall,” “ West Hall ” 
and “ Foxfleet,” in South Cave. With 
only the second of these we have to do, 
for the reason that the name of Henry 
Washington is alone connected with this 
estate, through a family of the name of 
Harrison and Danby. 

There appears to have been some ques- 
tion of a fine imposed on the Danbys 
(who were Royalists) by the Commis- 
sioners for compounding during the 
Commonwealth. The estate was mort- 
gaged. Then followed a suit in chan- 
cery, during the process of which Henry 
Washington (a lawyer) married one 
Eleanor Harrison, interested by connec- 
tion in the issue of the case referred to. 
In the interest of his wife this Henry 
Washington carried on and brought to a 
conclusion this lawsuit. 

This was the first connection of the 
Washingtons with South Cave. 

Henry seems to have been a keen man 
of business and worked hard for his end. 
I quote from Mr. Macturk, to whom I 
am largely indebted for information con- 
nected with South Cave: 

“ Evidently our local Washington had not 
that utterly unselfish disposition which charac- 
terized the great American patriot, and a lit- 
tle money seemed to be no object if he could 
‘att any rate gett ye Bill dismissed.’ ” 


We very reluctantly part with the old 
tradition that General Washington’s an- 
cestors were born here, but fail to find 
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evidence in support of the statement, tho 
diligent search has been made among old 
papers relating to the Cave Castle Estate. 

Mr. Macturk makes a very candid ad- 
mission that the South Cave Washing- 
tons were not direct ancestors of Gen- 
eral Washington ; but the details of re- 
search that he -has put into the inquiry 
are in themselves interesting, and cer- 
tainly establish the fact of connection 
and distant relationship. 

Colonel Chester has gone into the mat- 
ter with his usual distinctness and, while 
admitting the connection, can see no rea- 
son for deviating from his decision that 
here there is no direct line. 

Wickhamford.—Passing on to another 
center of geographical interest connected 
with the Washington family, the village 
of Wickhamford furnishes some points 
that are worth noting. 

As at Sulgrave, this interest centers 
round the church and the tombs which 
it contains. These are especially mark- 
worthy, not only for their beauty, but for 
their associations. Two contain remains 
of the family of Lord Sandys. A third 
marks the grave of Penelope Washing- 
ton, who was buried at Wickhamford in 
1697. This lady was the daughter of 
Colonel Washington, Governor of the 
City of Worcester, who died in 1664. He 
is believed to have been the cousin of 
John Washington, one of the original 
emigrants to America, and thus forms 
the link between the English Washing- 
tons and the family of George Washing- 
ton, President of the United States. The 
exhaustive researches of Mr. Waters on 
the subject of the whole connection 
leave little to be added; but, while on 
the subject of Penelope Washington and 
her father, Col. Henry Washington, I 
think one point may well be accentuated. 
He and his near belongings were espe- 
cially Royalists. His uncle, Rector of 
Purleigh, was sequestered, deprived and 
generally abominably treated for being a 
Malignant. Henry Washington was 
obliged to compound for being on the 
losing side. Colonel Legge, who was 
uncle by marriage to Penelope, was a 
noted Royalist and endured great hard- 
ships on account of it. Per contra, on 
the Restoration he was offered an earl- 
dom by his royal master. Penelope un- 
doubtedly inherited with her sisters the 
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same “royalist views,” and it may not 
be an unfair inference to draw that the 
marked prominence given to him in 
“Mention ” as “in remembrance” was 
a testimony to the fact of that loyalty, so 
dear to faithful adherents to the mur- 
dered King Charles I. 

Warton.—The third place of interest 
connected with the name is again fur- 
ther to the north. It is the village of 
Warton. As it appears again and again 
in the story of the family, and as it seems 
certain that from the county in which 
it stands the family migrated down to 
Sulgrave and Brington, in Northampton- 
shire, its position geographically at- 
tracts our attention. 

There stand the church and the 
manor with the arms of the family. As 
at the village in County Durham (the 
village named Washington), the name 
and arms are in Warton very much to 
the front. But if the evidence of Mr. H. 
Waters be accepted as reasonably proba- 
ble for the true line of Washington’s 
English ancestry, what becomes of 
Leonard Washington, gentleman, and 
his wife, recusants, of Warton in Lan- 
cashire? A correspondent writes thus: 

Altho I have made a special study of the 
records which refer in particular to Leonard 
Washington I have never been able to find out 
whom he married and where he died. It 
curdled my blood nearly, tho, when, having 
my suspicions aroused, I at last succeeded 
in proving that Leonard Washington changed 
his name in so far as he signed it “Leo 
Wesham”—that signature remaining to-day as 
clear as when it was written. Of course, hav- 
ing proved that the person who signed Leo 
Wesham was really Leonard Washington, 
gent., of Warton, the fact makes the docu- 
ments signed “ Leo Wesham” admissible as 
evidences—which is of much importance. For 
four years have I sought and garnered evi- 
dences about this man, who was second cousin 
to Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave ‘and 
Brington, the father of Lawrence Washing- 
ton, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford and Rector of Purleigh. 

It is a very romantic tale, that told in Mr. 
Albert Welles’s book (about the Washing- 
tons), that an old lady named Richardson 
sailed in the same ship as the emigrant, John 
Washington, and when the sailors had hung 
her for (as they thought) being a witch, John 
Washington threatened to give evidence 
against Edward Prescot, the owner of the 
ship, for the outrage. Mr. Waters in his 
Washington pedigree sheet shows that Eliza- 
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beth Richardson (of Turvey, Beds.) was the 
grand-aunt of the emigrants, Lawrence and 
John Washington. I find at Warton also an 
Elizabeth Richardson, and the following is 
part of her declaration. On the oth of Octo- 
ber, 1639: 

“ Elizabeth Richardson, widowe, of War- 
ton, aged 77, saithe, that the dwell- 
ing howse of her brother, Lawrence Washing- 
ton, deceased, was all well lofted and boarded 
over with oken boards and other ma- 
terialls verye closelye, decent and suffycient, 
and since the death of the said Lawrence, 
Alyce Washington, his relicte, or some other 
by her appointed, hathe defaced, ruynated and 
pulde downe the said Boardes, Joystes, planks 
and other materialls of the said howse.” 

About the end of the last century a Thomas 
Washington was vicar of the parish of War- 
ton; and it is related of him that he used to 
speak of the relationship between his family 
and that of General Washington. In the be- 
ginning of the year 1650 Leonard Washington 
(aforesaid) was out of the country (Eng- 
land). Where did he disappear to? We have 
yet to find out. But this much I will add in 
conclusion, that every effort is being made to 
trace and make complete the history of the 
two branches of the Washington family left 
at Warton before and after the date 1650. 

F. A. WINDER. 


Such are the associations connected 
with three of the places which retain a 
considerable interest in Washington an- 
nals. 

It may not be uninteresting to your 
American readers to have before them, in 
conclusion, a succinct résumé of what 
seems to be the most likely history of the 
catena, injured as the links may be. If 
there are no new facts to retail in them, 
still they are such that, as inquiry has 
become more spread, have crystallized 
themselves into the form of an accredited 
record. 

The story told runs thus: 

There is a small village nestled away 
in Yorkshire, now called Washton. This 
hamlet, situated four miles from Rich- 
mond, has been, variously designated 
Washington, Quassington, Whyssington 
and Washington-juxta-Ravenswood, and 
it possesses the honor and glory of the 
name in its first and elementary state. 
It has given the name, not to the family 
alone, but to another village, in county 
Durham, bearing the name of Washing- 
ton. In and about this village many 
Washingtons flourished in other days. 
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The rector of Brington, in New North- 
ampton, traces the family from the north 
after this fashion. The Washingtons, he 
says, were a northern family, who lived 
for some time in Durham and Lan- 
cashire. From Lancashire they came to 
Northampton. The uncle of the first 
Laurence Washington was Sir Thomas 
Kitson, one of the great merchants who, 
in the time of Henrys VII and VIII, de- 
veloped the wool trade in the country. 
That wool trade depended mainly on the 
growth of wool and the creation of sheep 
farms in the midland counties. There is 
no doubt, therefore, that the reason why 
Laurence Washington settled in North- 
amptonshire, leaving his own profession, 
which was that of a barrister, was that 
he might superintend his uncle’s trans- 
actions with the sheep proprietors of that 
county. Laurence Washington soon be- 
came Mayor of Northampton, and, at the 
time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, became identified with the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, and gained a 
grant of monastic lands. Sulgrave or 
Solgrave was given to him. For three 
generations they remained at Sulgrave, 
taking rank among the nobility and gen- 
try of the country. At the end of three 
generations their fortunes failed. They 
were obliged to sell Sulgrave, and re- 
tired to Brington. From this depression 
the Washingtons recovered by a singular 
marriage. The eldest son of the family 
had married the half-sister of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. They 
rose again into great prosperity. 

About the emigrant who was the great- 
grandfather of George Washington it is 
not easy to discover much, except that 
he was knighted by James I in 1623, and 
that there is in the country not only the 
tomb of the father but that of the wife 
of the youth who lies buried at Islip-on- 
the-Nen. He emigrated to the United 
States in 1657. 

In Sulgrave Church, Northampton, 
there is a tablet to a Lawrence Wash- 
ington (15 years ago it was in abomina- 
ble repair; it has been restored), who 
died. about 1570. He was in all proba- 
bility great-great-great-great-grandfather 
to the President. 

There is, over and above what has 
been said, a certain interest attaching to 
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the family of the Washingtons, whether 
on this side of the Atlantic or on the 
other, which may well conclude this 
present article. 

From whichever “ shire ” the old stock 
came, the coat of arms or crest has been 
identically the same. If “one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,” one 
shield of blazonry has been a link in com- 
mon. 

Appended therefore are the following 
three escutcheons, which can speak for 
themselves. 
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HERE‘ LIETH ‘THE: BODI-OF-LAVRENCE 
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Coat of Arms of the Rev. George Washington 





The Moro and 


Pagan Question 


By James A. LeRoy 


[This article, by Commissioner Dean C. Worcester’s private secretary, was prepared long before any 
real friction had occurred between the Moros and the American troops; before, in fact, any contact had 
been had with the Lake Moros except for the establishment of market places at Malabang (near which 


the recent fight occurred) and on the north coast of the Bay of Iligan. 


The general discussion .of the 


“Moro policy” is in no way affected by recent developments, beyond emphasizing the statements here- 
in made as to the fact that the Spaniards had established virtually no relationships with the mass of 
the Moros around Lanao, and that this knot of 250,000 to 300,000 Malays presents the most crit- 


ical problem of all.—EprrTor.] 


HE “ Moro question ” in the Philip- 
pine Islands is very much less of 
an ogre when seen from close 

range. It has needed less than two years’ 
acquaintance with the southern end of 
the Archipelago to roll away a great deal 
of the mystery and dread which to the 
Spaniards enveloped the Sulu group and 
especially the vast ynexplored interior 
of Mindanao. American administration, 
under a military régime, and at a time 
when war was going on almost all over 
the islands (even encroaching upon the 
region in question), has saeelial a point 
where the following of certain common- 


sense principles seems to promise mod- 
erately smooth sailing. 

Unarmed Americans can and do go 
with safety all over the island of Sulu 


and the island of Tawi-Tawi. Piracy in 
the Sulu group has been checked to a 
degree never before known, and those 
caught at it are punished directly by the 
military authorities, tho the Moros claim 
they should be turned over to them for 
trial under the terms of the treaty with 
the Sultan and leading Datos. We are 
on the best of terms with the two most 
powerful Datos in this group, Joakanain 
and Calvi. 

Outside of the Chinese merchants and 
the Tagalog survivors and descendants 
of a Spanish penal colony in the town 
of Jolo, the Sulu Archipelago has prac- 
tically a pure Moro population, number- 
ing about 100,000. It is south Mindanao 
that presents the great mixture of races 
—the possibilities always for a clash of 
races. In the island of Basilan and the 
great peninsula of Zamboanga it is only 
a meeting of Moros with Visayans and 
Tagalogs (“Filipinos proper,” as one 
falls into the habit of calling the civilized 
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peoples of the Archipelago when in con- 
tact with the Mohammedan and pagan 
part of the population). 

In Basilan the Filipino element is of 
little consequence, tho the Moros are un- 
der the rulership of a Tagalog, a wily 
old Dato, Pedro Cuevas. In Zamboanga 
there are five towns of Filipinos crowded 
together in the southern end of the archi- 
pelago, numbering but 18,000, inclusive 
of about 1,000 Chinese. Moros live all 
around them, in some places among 
them, and they have all the rest of this 
great peninsula to themselves. The in- 
terior is given over to mountains bur- 
dened by dense forests. 

In the great district the Spaniards 
called Cottabato, after its principal town, 
which was for a time the capital of Min- 
danao, instead of Zamboanga, there are 
Visayans and Chinese in the small towns 
of Cottabato, Polloc and Parang-Parang. 
The Moros have practically all the rest 
of it to themselves, except for the weak 
Tirurays (one of the wild Indonesian 
tribes) in the mountains of the southern 
end of the district. This district forms 
the southwestern part of the main body 
of this great island of Mindanao (equal 
in size to nearly one-third of the entire 
Archipelago). The larger part of it is a 
great flat plain running back to the 
mountains of the interior, sixty or one 
hundred miles from the large gulf of 
Illano. It is cut up by rivers, principally 
the Rio Grande, and its intricate system 
of branches, and contains the large lakes 
of Liguasan and Buluan. There are 
150,000 to 200,000 Moros in this district. 
In many cases rival communities of them 
crowd closetogether and in some instances 
intermingle. It is a marvelously fertile 
plain, being in part composed of volcanic 
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material, and here, unbeknown until re- 
cently to but few, are great groves of a 
gum-producing tree which is alleged to 
be the genuine gutta percha. At any 
rate, there is authority for the statement 
that $300,000 worth of gum from these 
trees was marketed in Singapore last 
year. The importance of this discovery 
upon future laying of submarine cables 
by the United States is quite evident, 
now that cable manufacturers are fearful 
of a shortage. 

So far we have noted but fringing 
settlements of wild Indonesian tribes, 
finding Tirurays near to the Moros in 
Cottabato, and several patches of Su- 
banos, away from all Moros or other 
races, in the north end of Zamboanga. 
When we move eastward to the apex of 
Davao Gulf we find a bewildering blend 
of races in the southern and eastern por- 
tion of Mindanao, most of which Spain 
placed under the district of Davao. The 
town of Davao, at the head of the gulf, is 
less than forty miles from the great vol- 
cano of Apo, which is in the midst of a 
wilderness of strange peoples and strange 
country and almost unknown by civilized 
man. Within range of the garrison at 
Davao there are said to be fifteen or six- 
teen tribes of Indonesians. One of these, 
the Samales, over the way on the small 
islands of Samal, have been Christian- 
ized by the Jesuits and are quite digni- 
fied, bewhiskered tillers of the soil; for 
the most part the other Indonesians are 
wild pagans. There must be added to this 
jumble of jealous peoples a modicum of 
Moros in the vicinity of Davao, tho ap- 
parently a rather subdued lot. The only 
Filipinos proper in the region are the 
Visayans in the town of Davao. 

On the southeastern part of Mindanao 
the Spanish “ comandancia” of Mati 
presents more Indonesians. Here, then, 
is southern Mindanao, with its masses 
of Moros along the water and water 
sources, its multiplicity of pagan tribes 
in the hills and its sprinkling of Visay- 
ans in the few towns on the coast. 

The Moro question does not appear on 
the north coast, except at the point where 
the peninsula of Zamboanga joins the 
mainland. Near the Bay of Iligan on 
the north and clustered around Lake 
Lanao are said to be at least 250,000 
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Moros. General Kobbé and his officers 
say the Spanish population figures were 
away down low. The former estimates for 
Mindanao a population of close to, per- 
haps quite, 1,000,000, divided about as 
follows: Moros, 500,000; Indonesians, 
250,000; Visayans and other Christian- 
ized natives, 200,000. Most of these last 
are found in the two big distficts that 
form the major part of Mindanao northof 
the eighth parallel of north latitude, Su- 
rigao on the east and’ Misamis in the 
center. The Spanish estimate of Moros 
in Mindanao was 200,000, or fewer. 
What did Spain do in Mindanao, and 
what have we done or are we doing? 
The little island on which Magellan first 
landed on Easter Monday, 1521, on his 
voyage of discovery, is in plain view 
from Surigao in northeastern Mindanao. 
Nearly four centuries intervened between 
then and the withdrawing of Spain’s 
troops in 1899. For the first two and a 
half centuries of this period Mindanao, 
as well as the Sulu group, was principally 
known in Luzon and the Visayas as the 
region from which came an annual 
scourge of pirates. During the past cen- 
tury, and particularly during the last 
fifty years, Spain had begun to make 
dents in this territory. You may see 
among the Moros of interior Mindanao 
to-day heavy brass helmets and coats of 
mail of the seventeenth century pattern. 
They are made in imitation of those left 
on the soil by Spanish soldiers, foiled by 
climate, distance and opposing numbers 
in their efforts to reduce the Moros of 
the interior. And in that series of mili- 
tary operations in this century, from 1849 
on, Spain had, up to the moment when 
the Battle of Manila Bay called the halt 
on her operations in Mindanao, done 
nothing but establish a chain of coast 
settlements in southern Mindanao, dis- 
connected except by water, into which 
trade called Visayans and Europeans. 
She had started for the interior, toward 
the regions of the “ Lake Moros,” build- 
ing little forts as she advanced. During 
the last few years of her domination she 
started a railroad from Iligan on the 
north coast to Lake Lanao and carried 
several small gunboats in by sections and 
floated them on the lake. She was just 
beginning to make headway here when 
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we arrived. The Moros are now work- 
ing the railroad iron over into “ krises ” 
to sell to our soldiers as souvenirs. The 
gunboats remain at the bottom of the 
lake, where the Spaniards took pains to 
sink them before they reluctantly let go. 

What have the armed representatives 
of the United States accomplished here, 
faced with a problem at the outset essen- 
tially one of conciliation ? 

The Zamboanga Moros are, for the 
most part, at the beck and call of Dato 
Mandij, a, most interesting character, 
who dresses in European style, has a 
house in the town of Zamboanga like 
that of a well-to-do Spanish resident, has 
one wife and sends his children to the 
American school. He speaks Spanish 
correctly, is educated and intelligent and 
has been in Madrid. Yet he professes 
to be a pure-blooded Moro, affects great 
devotion to Mohammedanism and is held 
in awe by these Moros as their fighter 
of greatest prowess. 

When some of our gunboats held Zam- 
boanga under siege in ’99, before Gen- 
eral Otis had troops to spare for Min- 
danao, Mandij sent out to the naval offi- 
cers and asked permission to take the 
town from the Filipinos and turn it over 
to the Americans. His friendship has been 
cultivated, but Mandij fully understands 
who rules here. When Colonel Pettit an- 
nounced that there must be no more tak- 
ing of Filipinos and making them slaves 
and that all slaves that left the Moros and 
came to headquarters would be protected 
and need not go back, there was no word 
of protest. Order reigns in the region 
and has almost from the first. 

Major John E. McMahon, planted 
down in the midst of the mass of jealous 
Moro bands in the Cottabato region, is 
another man who handled with rare 
skill a situation which in some hands 
might have proved a source of constant 
and very seriots trouble. The Cotta- 
bato market is frequented by the Morosin 
greater numbers and from more different 
régions than ever before in the forty 
years since it was founded by Spain. 
Trade in this fertile district has reached 
in the past year a development never be- 
fore known. (The gutta percha product 
mentioned aboveis a case in point.) There 
are a couple of so-called “ Sultans ” and 
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there are “ Datos” and “ Panglimas” 
and “ Panditas ” in staggering confusion 
in this district; but the most powerful 
one of all is Dato Piang, whose follow- 
ing controls the outlet of the river system 
and who is virtually boss of this Moro 
district. He is a fast friend of the Amer- 
icans. 

Piang is an even more interesting 
character than Mandij. He is a Chinese 
half-caste, his father having been the 
Chinese artisan of old Dato Utto, once 
the power in this district and bold 
enough to twice attack Spain’s forces. 
Utto has aged, and Piang, with his Chi- 
nese keenness and enterprise, has got 
most of his followers, through desertion 
to the stronger man. He is really a 
“ self-made Dato.” The commercial in- 
stincts of his ancestors are strong within 
him, and, already rich, he sees, under an 
American development of this region and 
American protection, a chance to make 
still more. 

Down in Davao, where the pagan hill 
tribes, constantly warring back and forth, 
shrouded Mount Apo and its environs 
in such awesome mystery, our officers 
and soldiers have of late been wandering 
fifteen or twenty miles into the interior, 
to hunt or to pose the “ fierce” native 
for pictures. Roads have been built up 
into the interior and markets established. 
Trade thus fostered will foster a better 
understanding all around. Nine of these 
Indonesian tribes, besides Moros, were 
on hand at Davao when the Commission 
visited that port. 

A beginning has been made even with 
the Moros of the Lake Lanao region. On 
the north coast of Mindanao at Iligan 
and on the south coast at Tukuran, points 
in striking distance of the lake, markets 
have been established under the protec- 
tion of our troops, and each week more 
and more of these Moros come down to 
trade. 

That the new form of civil administra- 
tion, with its very large measure of self- 
government, could not be extended to 
the southern end of the Archipelago was, 
of course, evident from the start. The 
few towns of Filipinos in southern Min- 
danao are naturally entitled, like their 
brothers elsewhere, to share in the bene- 
fits of local self-government conferred by 
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the Municipal Code; but they are no- 
where sufficiently numerous to support a 
provincial government of their own, even 
were they not pressed upon and over- 
whelmingly outnumbered by the Moros 
and pagans. 

On the other hand, the former Span- 
ish “ distritos ” of Surigao and Misamis, 
making up almost all of northern Min- 
danao, while Surigao comprises prac- 
tically the whole vast stretch of territory 
running down the east coast and back 
for 100 miles, were well fitted for pro- 
vincial government uniform with that 
established elsewhere in the Archi- 
pelago. There are disappearing bands 
of Negritos in the mountains of Surigao, 
and some Indonesians in the southward, 
but no Moros, while the province con- 
tains over fifty Filipino towns. There 
are Moros in the western part of Misa- 
mis. These two districts are now or- 
ganized provincially under the same sys- 
tem as that prevailing in the Visayas and 
Luzon. 

South Mindanao and Jolo, under the 
new civil régime, will probably form one 
big department. Its government, so far 
as its dealings with the central govern- 
ment of the islands are concerned, will 
be analogous to that of the provinces 
elsewhere. It will probably have a Gov- 
ernor, a Secretary and a Treasurer, sta- 
tioned at Zamboanga, which will be the 
capital of the Department. It will have 
Lieutenant-Governors at the head of the 
five districts into which the Department 
is divided. These Lieutenant-Governors 
will be in control of their respective re- 
gions, and to the Moros and pagans will 
represent the central, undivided authority 
of the United States, whose word they 
will have to obey and to whom they can 
refer the numerous disputes among 
themselves. This last has been a very 
great factor in the getting and keeping 
of friendly relations by our army officers. 
Troops will be kept where necessary, as 
an aid to the civil authority, and proba- 
bly one good sized steamer will be kept 
at Zamboanga to furnish regular and 
rapid communication between all the 
districts and the capital. 

In other words, the principle adopted 
is analogous to that of Great Britain’s 
“ Resident ” system of dealing with more 
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or less civilized tribes. This is the sys- 
tem followed by the British in the Straits 
Settlements, and a British writer in 
Forum for April urged it upon us for all 
the Filipinos indiscriminately. His par- 
allel, a very just one, when considering 
the Mohammedans of the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Mohammedan Malays of the 
Sulu group and Mindanao, has no valid- 
ity whatever as applying to the Christian- 
ized population of the Philippines. The 
natives are to be left to run their own in- 
ternal affairs, so far as may be; our offi- 
cials, it is to be expected, will deal with re- 
sponsible rulers of tribes and regions. 
Regulation of their internal affairs will 
only be attempted where the interests of 
the civilized inhabitants, the suppression 
of slavery or the interests of commerce 
are involved, and then it will usually be 
through the medium of the recognized 
rulers. The principle to be followed was 
thus stated by Judge Taft in a confer- 
ence with the civilized inhabitants of 
Zamboanga : 

“The Moros have their own ideas of right 
and wrong, their own local governmental in- 
stitutions, and it is not part of our purpose to 
interfere with these. In their dealings with 
the people of other races they need to come, at 
various points, under the law; and it is here 
that possible complications may arise.” 


The new Civil Code of the Archipelago 
has been applicable to the uncivilized 
races only as their interests are involved 
with those of persons of the civilized 
races. The success of such a system of 
government, of course, depends in large 
part upon the tact, judgment and energy 
of the men who will fill-these positions 
of responsibility. 

As to the Filipinos to be found in this 
Department, they are, as stated, all clus- 
tered in the towns. They will have home 
rule under the Municipal Code, and their 
relation to the Departmental government 
will naturally be the same as that of the 
towns to the provincial government else- 
where. It was found possible to unite 
the towns of Zamboanga district under 
one municipal organization, they are so 
small and close together. 

The five districts into which the De- 
partment will be divided are the follow- 
ing: The Sulu Archipelago, centering 
at Jolo; Zamboanga, including the island 
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of Basilan, centering at Zamboanga; 
Cottabato, centering at the town of Cot- 
tabato; Davao, centering at the town of 
Davao; and Dapitan, centering at the 
town of Dapitan. The Moros of South- 
ern Palawan may be grouped with those 
of Jolo. The people of the four towns in 
the district of Dapitan, tho Visayan, are 
so shut off from the Filipino province of 
Misamis by the Moros of the lake region 
that they have asked separate organiza- 
tion under a Lieutenant-Governor. 

Generally speaking, Mindanao north 
of the eighth parallel of north latitude 
is organized like the rest of the Archi- 
pelago; Mindanao south of that parallel 
will form, with tle Sulu group, the new 
Department. Dapitan is a point of land 
wholly north of this main line of divi- 
sion, while a part of Surigao runs south 
of the parallel. 

What will be done with the slavery 
question under civil government of the 
Moros? The line of action already 
adopted will no doubt be followed out to 
its end. The common accusation that the 
Sulu Treaty gave slavery the recognition 
of a permanent institution is, of course, 
false. It only spoke of slavery where it 
provided that slaves must always be al- 
lowed to buy their freedom. By direction 
of President McKinley, the officers of our 
Army have caused it to be made known 
wherever we established garrisons that 
slavery as an institution could not be 
recognized or protected. The Moros 
have been compelled to release Filipino 
slaves, and the word has been given out 
that slaves of whatsoever race can claim 
protection and freedom at our garrisons. 
Slave-hunting has been absolutely pro- 
hibited and effectually stopped in all re- 
gions within striking distance of our 
garrisons. The Moros claim it has been 
absolutely stopped, but the old practices 
doubtless continue in the unexplored in- 
terior of Mindanao, particularly where 
scattered tribes of pagan hill people come 
in contact with settlements of Moros. 
The Indonesians about Davao hunt 
slaves of the kindred, but hostile, tribes 
and declare themselves quite capable of 
preventing the Moros from enslaving any 
of their race. 

All who are at all willing to be con- 
vinced have, of course, long since learned 
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that “slavery” as it exists here is not 
the ignoble servitude under which the 
Africans so long bowed in various parts 
of the world. It has been claimed that 
there is a distinctive dress for Moro 
slaves and a distinctive way of wearing 
the hair. Get in the midst of a crowd 
of three or four hundred Moros, made 
up of various Datos and their follow- 
ings, including slaves, and you will have 
to ask the Datos themselves who are the 
slaves and who are not. They form, to 
all intents and purposes, part of the 
household. It is hard to see that the 
ruler holds very much more absolute 
power over them than he does over his 
“ free” subjects. This is speaking more 
particularly of the quasi-feudal state of 
servitude and submission that exists 
within the Moro tribes. The taking by 
force of slaves of other races is, as stated, 
a thing now pretty well under control, ex- 
cept in the interior. 

In the semi-feudal state of affairs in 
Moro communities most slaves have be- 
come so through having sold themselves 
for debt; others were born so. It is, of 
course, undesirable that such a situation 
should be existent anywhere in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. But it is existent, has 
been existent for centuries, and the 
Moros and their social and political cus- 
toms are not to be made over in a day, if 
ever entirely. Meanwhile, the “ slaves” 
themselves seem to be getting along very 
well as they are, and many of them have 
waxed as fat as the Moro ever gets to 
be. They have always had the right to 
purchase freedom. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the Army officers who have 
had to deal with these people that, were 
all the Moro slaves to be freed to-mor- 
row, nine-tenths of them would go back 
to their masters within a week’s time. 
This would be in search of protection 
or for want of something better to do. 
It would seem that there are more ur- 
on matters pressing for attention in the 

hilippine Islands. 

Another leaf may also be taken out of 
the short, but so far successful, Ameri- 
can record among the Moros. We have 
made in less than two years more head- 
way than the Spaniards made in more 
than three centuries, largely because we 
have respected religious prejudices. The 
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Mohammedan religion, using the word 
“religion ” in its accepted sense through- 
out Christendom, is no more than skin- 
deep among the Moros; but the prac- 
tices of that religion, some of its tradi- 
tions and prejudices, are much more than 
skin-deep among these people. They are 
not “ religious fanatics” in any such 
sense aS ordinarily understood, but they 
are fully satisfied with those religious 
customs and observances that they have. 
Spain’s military power was to them only 
the agency by which a new religion was 
to be forced into their unwilling 
heads. So inseparably was the priestly 
arb associated with the Spanish soldier 
in their minds that, relieved at not find- 
ing the same partnership under our flag, 
they have come to the conclusion that 
Americans are not “ Christians.” 

The continuance of the Sulu Treaty 
is an unsettled matter. If the present 
Sultan’s power weakens still more, it is 
hardly to be expected that he will con- 
tinue to be the recognized head of his 
people in the Sulu Archipelago. The 
policy of paying salaries to the recog- 
nized Sultan and the leading Datos in 
this group will probably be kept up for 
the present at least, as they have grown 
too used to that system under the Span- 
ish régime to permit of its withdrawal. 
It is pay for the services of the men who 
hold authority over the Moros, in the in- 
terest of public order, and service in be- 
half of that, is paid for everywhere. 

The Indonesian tribes are most in- 
teresting and seem to offer a rare chance 
to some American to lead them into bet- 
ter ways of living, and to make a rec- 
ord for himself in so doing. Their origin 
is not yet definitely known. The general 
belief is that they represent at least a con- 
siderable strain of Caucasian blood, per- 
haps from India. They are not Malays, 
being considerably taller, of much lighter 
skins, with long and wavy black hair and 
regular features ; some of them are strik- 
ingly handsome, and most of them dress 
very splendidly, with beadwork that few 
American Indians can equal. Very fre- 
quently they are so light that, dressed in 
European style, they would readily pass 
for Caucasians. Like most free peoples 
of upland plains and hills, their confi- 
dence is to be gained by straightforward 
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dealing and decisive actions. They seem 
to afford excellent material for the mak- 
ing of good friends, capable of develop- 
ment; they also bid fair to make bad 
enemies, if improperly handled. They 
are certainly more attractive, and seem to 
be much more promising, than the Moros. 

In the highland and mountain regions 
of Northern Luzon are tribes of mixed 
origin, pre-Malays, perhaps an original, 
primitive Caucasian strain, long since 
overlaid with Malay and other Mon- 
gol blood, to whom the one name 
Igorrotes is commonly given. They 
are of all sorts and conditions, from the 
peaceful tiller of the soil, the burden 
bearer over the trails or worker in the 
mines to the head hunters of the jealous 
Bontoc valleys. In November, 1900, the 
peaceful Igorrotes of Benguet province 
were given a provincial and municipal 
organization, local affairs being left to 
themselves, with an American Governor 
empowered to step in and regulate their 
actions if necessary. The Igorrotes of 
Lepanto will probably be dealt with in 
the same way, while the head-hunting 
Bontoc Igorrotes will be given as Gov- 
ernor an American whose powers will 
be very sweeping to settle their numerous 
disputes and interfere in local affairs 
when necessary or advisable. The prin- 
ciple adopted here again is that for deal- 
ing with the wild tribes of the South, 
and upon the personality of the American 
on the spot will.depend in great degree 
the success of the government. 

Here is, in the merest outline, the 
policy to be followed in dealing with the 
wild tribes of the Philippine Islands. The 
filling in and rounding out that go to 
make up the finished structure must be 
the work, in large part, of experience * 
and actual practice. Not only may the 
dealings of Great Britain and other na- 
tions with the uncivilized natives of this 
part of the world be drawn upon for our 
benefit, but we have, it is to be presumed, 
learned some things from our experience 
with our own Indians—principally, it is 
to be feared, what to avoid. The task 
as it presents itself in these islands is, 
however, quite sufficiently peculiar unto 
itself to enlist the interest and best ef- 
forts of any man. 

Maniza, P, I, 











Pentecost 
By Annette Kohn 


Its swelling waves in sight— 


D OWN by the shining sea, 


A bare unvarnished hall, 
A handful of plain men, 
A carpenter, a smith, 
A vendor of old clothes— 
It was that day of days, 
The birthday of THE LAW. 
Without, the working world 
Its daily tasks did fill; 
I stood within, and heard 
And watched the passing scene. 


An altar, rude of wood, 

Stood plainly fashioned forth, 
But pious hands, had placed 

A silken curtain there, 

And ’neath its heavy folds 
In’’broidered velvet wound, 
And hung with silver chains, 
There stood the Sacred LAW. 
The parchment scroll of old, 
With its strange Hebrew script. 
The sunlight clear and strong 
That through the window shone, 
Like the Shekinah old, 

Looked just a sacred fire 

That burned about the ark, 


And seemed to write God’s name. 


A man of humble mien, 

And humbler still in garb, 

Stood forth and said the prayers, 
And read the scrolléd LAW; 
Tho poor and mean he was, 

Yet great and grand he seemed, 
All garmented and robed 

In a strange majesty; 

The ancient praying-shawl 
About his shoulders wrapt, 
And on his brow the look 

Of very priest of God— 

And presently there rose 

The people reverently, 

And stood with heads all bowed, 
While in a tone of awe, 

And in its ancient tongue, 

The Decalogue was read. 

Then solemnly “ Amen” 

Was said, as said of old, 

While candles slim and white 
Burned bright on either side, 
And two most reverend men 

A guard of honor stood. 


The mean hall fell away— 
The people disappeared— 
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The sounds all hushed and died ; 
But round about me closed 

The sunlight shining full 

Like spirit of the Lord. 

I saw the lightning’s flash, 

I heard the thunder roll; 

The strange, lone mountain peak 
In Eastern desert sand 

Rose plain before my eyes; 

I felt the heaving earth 

About Mount Sinai’s feet, 
While trembling slaves made free 
Stood ready to be men, 

And vowed their sacred oath 
To take the righteous Law; 

To teach it to all men, 

Through ages that might roll. 


Then like a vision rose 

The weary pilgrimage 

O’er every sea and land, 

Of that God-chosen race, 

The Law within its hands, 

Its spirit in its soul ; 

I saw deep, bloody streams, 
High-leaping tongues of flame; 
I saw the rack and scourge, 
Heard scornful tongues of men, 
But still the tramping march, 
Did sound full in my ear, 

And quivering with pain, 

I saw them onward bear 
Through hate, and scorn, and hurt, 
With love and pride that Law. 


Upon that vision then 

There dawned another still ; 

I saw a multitude 

As vast as stars of heaven, 

That rose, and swelled, and died, 
And died and rose again, 

That reached from seas to seas, 
And spread throughout all lands; 
I saw great kings arise, 

And reverend sages stand, 

The lettered and unlearned, 

The rulers and the ruled, 

All stretching out their hands 
With eager looks and tone, 

To take from that scourged race, 
The LAW they claimed their own: 
Saw kingdoms rise and live, 
Empires grow great and strong, 
Republics fling their flags 

To free winds glad embrace, 

All builded on that scroll, 

All founded on that Law. 
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And so this poor mean room 
That held me in a spell, 
Swelled to a grandeur vast, 
A temple great and rich, 
With altar of pure gold, 
That held a jewel rare 

And single in its worth. 

The men before me, seemed 
To grow in statured hight, 


The 


To put on air and mien 

Of greatness and of power, 
Attendants on a Lord, 

Who owned the Jewel there— 
Who felt and knew that they 
Were guardians safe and true, 
With privilege to bear 

The Treasure of the Lord. 


Far Rocxaway, L, I. 


Blind Doll 


By Laura Sanford 


‘¢] ET me see, my pet, what you have 


in your little give-bag,” Mar- 
tina said to her doll Lunette. 
She opened the mouth of a small oval 
bag that hung at Lunette’s side, but just 
as thumb and finger pushed through the 
tiny slit and felt something smooth and 
cold within, the nursery door opened 
and Amy, with Kate and her brother 
Norman, appeared. 
Dropping Lunette on the cushioned 
window seat, Martina hastened to greet 
her cousins, kissing them affectionately 


and adding to Kate and Amy, as they 
held forward their dolls, “ My children 
will be pleased to see their cousinettes.” 


Martina had invented this word 
cousinette on purpose for the small rela- 
tions. “ How do you do, dear Mirra?” 
she said to Amy’s doll Miranda, who 
was well known at “The Willows;” 
but turning to Kate she paused, sur- 
prised. Before she could exclaim, “ An- 
other new one?” Kate had explained, 
‘“ My latest, Florinde.” 

With a quick flourish the proud ma- 
man whisked off her new daughter’s 
black silk hood and cloak, and displayed 
a laced bodice, a green skirt, embroid- 
ered with turquoise, and a curious straw 
hat, wreathed with flat primroses made 
of braided straw, which the doll wore 
amid her tight curls as the women of 
Spain wear similar small hats, fastened 
on the side of the head. 

“This ’quisite queer hat,” Kate said, 
“uncle Jack brought from Italy, and in 
her ’talian costume Florinde can’t be 
taken any more for Miranda’s twin; al- 
tho in their nightgowns they look just 
alike.” 


“T’ve noticed such ’semblances be- 
fore,” Martina said; “so I never judge 
dress by my visitor.” This was intended 
as politeness to Mirra, who wore her 
plain pelisse and brown sailor hat. 

“What do you think of Florinde?” 
cried Kate, holding her child behind her 
back, that she might not hear compli- 
ments to make her vain, and bringing 
her to the front again when “ stylish” 
and “foreign” and “’cute” and “so 
French ” had exhausted the praise. 

“ But I wonder how you can find time 
to love your children, Kate, when they 
come so near apart,” Martina declared. 

“ Being near of an age is not a fault,” 
said Kate stiffly. “I’m like maman; if 
she had a hundred children she would 
love them all, and love them all alike.” 

“ Excepting the baby,” said Amy. 

“Well, of course,” replied Kate, ca- 
ressing Florinde ; “ the last is not least.” 

Norman by this time had produced 
from his pocket a many-bladed knife, a 
popgun and a fishing line, carefully 
wound, with three fish-hooks ready for 
use. Martina blushed scarlet when she 
caught sight of these threatening toys. 
She touched one of the fish-hooks shyly 
as she said, in a reproachful tone, “ Oh, 
Norman,.you have not forgotten the 
goldies! ” 

“Not yet,” said Norman, curving his 
thumb like a hook and making his mouth 
round as for a swallow. 

“ Norman,” said Kate, “don’t tease.” 

“ Come, see my children,” Martina in- 
vited. She had determined, if possible, 
not to have trouble with Norman. “ And 
then we will go to the garden. We are 
to have lunch in the arbor.” 
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“In the grove beyond the pond,” she 
whispered, not to be heard by the dread- 
ed fisherman. 

Altho Martina’s four dolls, side by 
side on the deep window bench, were. all 
attractive, the eyes of the visitors gazed 
at but one only, the little Lunette. Mar- 
tina was closing the tiny pouch that still 
dangled half open; but it was not this 
that drew attention. Indeed, the other 
dolls had similar reticules, being also 
members of the “Dolls Give-bag Co- 
terie.” 

No; it was upon the face of Lunette 
that the gaze became riveted, and not 
drawn there by her rosy lips or coil of 
fair ringlets, but by a gray satin ribbon 
bound across her eyes like a bandage. 

“What ails the sweet child?” asked 
Kate. “Is there a game Blind Dolls’ 
Bluff that she is playing ; or has she been 
naughty?” 

“Not a game,” Martina answered, 
seizing her pet fondly. “And Lunette 
is never naughty. Poor little thing! She 
is blind.” 

“ Blind? ” repeated the surprised 
cousins, lowering their voices as with 
awe. 

“Blind as a little beetle,” answered 
Martina plaintively; “blind as a little 
bat ; blind as a little owl; poor darling!” 

“Was she born so?” asked Amy, re- 
garding Lunette with pity. 

“No,” sighed the doll’s maman; “ my 
child’s blindness was a ’fliction. Her 
birthday party came on Wednesday and 
on Friday she was blind.” 

“A blind doll,” observed Nenain, 
with his quizzical smile; “ of course, the 
only one.” 

“There was one other,” Martina re- 
plied solemnly ;-“‘ the one my child takes 
after. And its mother—the doll’s real 
live mother, I mean—was blind, too. A 
green ribbon was tied over her eyes, and 
she made her child wear a ribbon, too. 
She put it on hersélf, after sewing all 
the doll baby clothes neatly with her own 
hand. Green; just her own color; she 
chose it for her little one. Her name 
was Laura. She was blind and deaf and 
dumb, and couldn’t smell either. She 
was eight years old when Grannie saw 
her, and her taste 

“ Oh, oh, oh!” 
what a whopper!” 


exclaimed Norman; 
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“It is all true,” persisted Martina in- 
dignantly ; “ Grannie told me herself, and 
Grannie couldn’t whopple!’ ’ 

Kate, seeing Martina’s face reddening 
again, repeated, in her quieting voice, 
“ Norman, don’t tease.” 

Fortunately Nancy and Nurse came 
with lunch-baskets, and the exciting 
story of Laura Bridgman rested for the 
present. Martina had her garden-hat 
tied on and bade goodbye to her children. 
“ Be good till I come home, little dears. 
Roxie, you may read aloud to Jane Wil- 
liams. Marietta, you may nibble your 
burnt almond, but be sure not to gob- 
ble.” Lunette she took with her. 

“ Sunshine is good for blind people,” 
she said to the sympathetic Amy. “ They 
can’t see it, but they bask in it. I’m 
sorry to say that, being some wax in 
Lunette’s composition, she has to do her 
basking in the shade.” 

Between the pond and the arbor grew 
a grove of flourishing larches, and a 
winding path under their fascinating 
boughs led to the water’s edge, meeting 
there the belt of weeping willows that 
gave to Martina’s country home its name 
of “ The Willows.” 

A stone parapet faced the pond at the 
close of the pathway, and the goldfish, 
gliding by through the clear water, 
would stop there, tamely, for dropped 
crumbs. The swans, too, would sail 
from their green nooks or from that dot 
of an island where they had a nest, will- 
ing to be fed with bread and lettuce. 
Martina, however, dared not speak of 
these playmates now, on account of the 
popgun and the fish-hooks. She sped 
breathlessly across the lawn, straight to 
the summer-house, her cousins follow- 
ing. 

But the very first words Norman said 
on entering this safe place were: “ Girls, 
I’ll go down to the pond and you can 
call me when lunch is ready.” 

Martina, in distress, whispered to 
Nurse, “ He must not be allowed to.” 

“You could not hear us call,” sug- 
gested Amy. 

” Nancy can whistle,” returned Nor- 
man, “or give a war whoop. Sister 
Nancy, I’ll teach you the war whoop.” 

Nancy had spread the arbor’s round 
table with a pink cloth, and besides four 
pink serviettes for the cousins, was plac- 
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ing three tiny blue ones for the dolls. 
“|’m too busy for a music lesson, Mas- 
ter Norman,” she said. Amy stopped 
her ears, and Nurse advised in first pause 
of the din: “ Better leave your walk till 
after lunch, my young gentleman.” But 
her young gentleman insisted, “ ’Twill 
give me an appetite, Nursie.” 

“His appetite is for my goldies,” 
gasped Martina. 

“ Norman, dear,” said Kate, in her 
most persuasive accents, “ Don’t tea—” 
But he was already starting, when sud- 
denly there appeared upon the table two 
nicely roasted chickens, a celery salad 
and a crystal scallop-shell of cranberry 
jelly. The sight of these delicacies made 
Norman pause. 

Nancy, observing the effect, bade him 
peep into one corner of an unpacked 
basket to see his favorite dessert. This 
clever ruse—or charlotte russe—proved 
to be what Norman’s tutor would have 
called “ argumentum ad hominem.” The 
restless boy seated himself on the arbor 
bench to count the goodies in procession, 
and pen-knife, popgun and fish-line went 
peacefully back into his pockets. 

Martina and Amy, now quite at ease, 
left their dolls in Katie’s care, ands 
picked from the luxuriant vine that 
hooded the arbor a few sprigs of frag- 
rant honeysuckle. “ Nothing cotild be 
deliciouser near the plates,” said Amy, 
and she comforted Martina, who had re- 
luctantly bade Nancy not to wait for 
boiling water, for which the spirit lamp 
had been brought. “Let us not mind,” 
she said, “ about pouring tea from the 
baby teapot. We can have our 5 o’clock 
in doll’s cups by ourselves another time ; 
boys are so uncomfortable.” 

“We will give our darlings sugared 
milk, which they may fancy almost as 
well,” Martina agreed; and every 
shadow had flown from her sweet face 
when she announced at table: 

“ Flowers are the fairies of the feast. 
This is a honeysuckle lunch—Pleasant- 
ness and Peace.” 

“I stand for Pleasantness,” said Nor- 
man, who was thoroughly in good hu- 
mor, “and you girls, for one a Piece.” 
Whereupon he carved the chickens and 
divided the portions. 

“Have you ever played Sea-gull?” 
he asked, when, after a while, Nurse and 
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Nancy were removing the first course. 
“It is a very ’tellectual game.” 

‘You must teach it to us,” said Mar- 
tina and Amy; but Kate, who was feed- 
ing Florinde with a muffin crumb, in 
delicate make-believe style, looked up 
quickly and exclaimed, “ Now, Norman 
——one of your tricks! I’ve heard you 
speak of gulling before. Gull is a regu- 
lar boys’ word; it means trick.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear,” said 
Norman politely, “for the first time in 
your life. ‘Sea-gull’ is a fin-de-siécle 
game, invented to train up the sight and 
teach it to take in little things, as chess 
was invented to train up a king and teach 
him to take it—to ’preciate pawns. 
Tutor Tactics plays it himself. Fin-de- 
siécle,—you know what that means, Mar- 
tina?” 

“Yes,” answered his cousin affably; 
“ Fin-de-siécle is a girl’s word; it means 
bloomers, bicycles, an’ boys-better-not- 
boast.” . 

“ The gull is a bird of prey,” continued 
Norman, with dignity, “and one of its 
useful cha’ristics names the e.” 

“T saw the sea-gulls at Elberon,” said 
Amy. “They haunt the ocean close by 
the shore—to and fro, overhead, to and 
fro, all day. I know the bird perfectly.” 

“ How perfectly? ” Norman asked. 

“ All the time I was visiting Aunt 
Juliette last summer,” replied Amy. 
“ And we saw the sea-gulls nests when 
we took our inland drives, half a mile 
and even a mile back from the beach. I 
said, ‘ How good they are to build only 
in ugly, wornout trees, and not put those 
big nests—they’re bigger than Grannie’s 
English cap boxes—upon a nice green 
bush.’ But Aunt Juliette said, ‘ It is the 
nests that kill the trees.’ Often on the 
bathing beach we would look up into 
the air and see a gull floating along with 
his head hung on his breast (like Napo- 
leon in ‘avant’ picture) and his eyes 
peering down for prey. Suddenly he 
would look fierce and pounce like light- 
ning into the sea, and come up dripping 
with a fish in his cla—talons, I mean.” 

Norman nodded approvingly: “A 
talonted bird.” 

“ Then the poor fish,” continued Amy, 
“curving in pain, looked like a silver 
horseshoe in the sunshine.” 

“ And then?” questioned Norman. 
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“Why then,” said Amy, “ he took his 
fish home and gave it to his young ones 
for dinner.” 

“Ah,” said Norman, “you have 
missed the point. Girls frequently do. 
Did you not see the gull, still holding 
fast his prey, fly immediately seaward, 
and by a circle or two, mount aloft, then 
dart away to the land? In that moment 
he had sighted his nest; the way home 
was a bee-line after that! There’s where 
the game’s name comes in. It is a game 
of sight—trained sight. We will play it 
after lunch.” 

“T know the senses can be trained,” 
said Martina timidly, and presently, as 
dessert was being served and Norman’s 
sense of taste was receiving flattering 
attention, she essayed more boldly : “ The 
mother of the doll that my child Lunette 
takes after—the blind girl you thought 
Grannie might perhaps whopple about 

” She hesitated again, but Nancy 
was passing lemon cheesecakes, and Nor- 
man’s brow was unruffled. “ Her name 
was Laura, you know, and her wonder- 
f'ly trained sense of touch made her 
famous.” 

“ Ah, you know what you are talking 
about, do you?” said Norman lazily. 

“T—always do!” Martina was going 
to say, but she did not finish the sen- 
tence. 

“Well, then,” said Norman, after a 
pause, “ how did they train her?” 

Martina was delighted to enter into 
details. “ Laura was not only deaf and 
dumb, but she could not see; there was 
the trouble. She could only laugh and 
cry, and hug and kiss the people she 
loved. You know the raised alphabet 
used by the blind. The doctor said, ‘I 
think I can teach her with this.’ He 
brought a key and a ball, and raised let- 
ters to spell both. He put the key in 
her hands, and she felt it over and over; 
then he gave her the three letters, and, 
with her hants in his, made her feel 
each one carefully and lay them in order 
on the key, and in the same way place b, 
a, double | on the table by the ball. So, 
after a while, with other objects; and 
whenever she chose the right letters for 
the right thing the doctor patted Laura’s 
head affectionately to encourage her. 
One day the idea dawned upon her that 
she could express her own wishes. She 
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spelt b-r-e-a-d, and they brought her 
some. After that she proved her intelli- 
gence, and her ‘touch’ became so per- 
fect that she learned to sew and cut out 
beautifully. She could thread her own 
needle and tell colors apart by feeling.” 

“In the game of Sea-gull,” said Nor- 
man, “ we are our own trainers. First, 
we must have prizes. Then we all take 
a walk or a drive, and when we return 
each one writes down the things seen on 
the way; these are counted, and who- 
ever has seen the greatest number wins 
the game and receives the prize.” 

It happened that beside each plate at 
the lunch table stood a rose-colored box, 
shaped like a drum, tied charmingly with 
crimson ribbons. The guests did not 
know what these boxes contained, but 
Martina was aware that they were filled 
with vanilla chocolates, the size of silver 
dollars. ‘“ These bonbonniéres,” she said, 
“we will have for the prizes.” 

“ And I will hold the lists,” said Amy. 
So she remained with the cousinettes 
while the cousins took a walk. 

“We will go down to the pond and 
back,’ Norman proposed. 

“ Directly back,” murmured Martina. 

They seemed to Amy a long time 
away. Nurse and Nancy having cleared 
the table and packed the hampers, were 
now at some distance from the arbor, 
seated on the grass, to enjoy their chat- 
ting and knitting. Amy was sure the 
dolls would like a nap after their sugared 
milk; so she laid Florinde and Miranda 
under a parasol, holding Lunette kindly 
in her arms. “Blind people,” she 
thought, “do not need to sleep. They 
can dream with their eyes open, or un- 
der bandages. What are you dreaming 
about, poor darling?” 

But before Lunette could have an an- 
swer made for her there appeared at the 
arbor archway the funniest little old 
woman that can be imagined; no dis 
guised fairy could have worn a gown 
more patched and ill-fitting, or a bonnet 
more immense and comical. She stood 
staring at Amy, and Amy stared at her. 
“ Where’s the missus?” was her ques 
tion. 

“ Gone to town for the day,” Amy at 
swered at last, when the old womaz, 
having nodded to her gravely and hav- 
ing made a deep bow, hobbled away. 
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When the cousins returned and heard 
a description of this curious visitor, Mar- 
tina said, “ She must be poor old Peggy. 
Maman always gives her things, for she 
has three orphan grandchildren, and her 
house in the lane is not much larger 
than the cow she milks for a living. I 
am always so sorry for her.” 

“We must write our lists at once,” 
cried Norman ; and when they were com- 
pleted Amy counted: 

“ Honeysuckle arbor. Roots by the 
path. Pebbles. A yellow bird. Ferny. 
My cousin Martina ahead. Two blue- 
and-brown butterflies chasing. The 
balustrade.”—Kate: Nine. 

“The blue sky. Clouds. Trees. A 
robin hopping. Its mate on a tree. Red 
squirrel, who ran away.”—Martina: Six. 

“Two robins. Three crows in flight. 
Two clouds—cirri. One squirrel. My 
sister Kate. Flare hat. Buff gown. 
High-heeled boots. One ant hill. One 
hundred ants running about; might be 
more, might be less; let it go at eighty.” 
—Norman: ninety-three. 

Norman, of course, received the prize. 
But there was something about those 
eighty ants that puzzled Martina. Kate 
also gave them some serious thought and 
presently declared, “I will not go on 
playing unless we make a rule that no 
objects of one kind shall be counted 
above ten.” 

This being decided, they started off for 
another bonbonniére—across the lawn to 
the willow opposite the swan’s islet. But 
hardly had they come in sight of the 
water when they were astonished by a 
scene of confusion on the bank, while 
screams and furious hisses rent the air. 

Nancy and Nurse were running at full 
speed, shouting and waving their aprons. 
Thomas, the gardener, hat off and stick 
in hand, seemed closing in with . two 
great white swans and one little gray 
one, all with wings up, necks extended 
and beaks wide open; while the old 
woman, Peggy, lay on the turf, with her 
hands over her head and her feet in her 
bonnet. 

Norman rushed to the fray, but was 
driven back by a flap of wings that 
would have blinded him had it reached 
its aim. Kate and Martina clasped each 
other in terror, too frightened to per- 
ceive all that had happened, until finally 
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the angry swans, under direction of 
Thomas, waddled back to the water, 
where their young one had already been 
driven by Nancy. 

“Folks aire fules, wha hae nae in- 
sight,” said Thomas, whose face was 
bleeding, “ an’ wha hae nae sense to tek 
war-r-nin’ frae uns luckin’ oot fur tha’ 
sefty.” 

“ She’ll be warned next time, I’ll an- 
swer for it,” said Nurse, who was lifting 
up the old woman. 

It appeared that Peggy, in crossing the 
terrace, received a gift of gingernuts 
from Nancy’s pocket, and a few minutes 
afterward, meeting the swans, resolved 
to win their good graces by sharing a 
morsel. The beautiful water fowls had 
climbed the green bank, as. they often 
did, for a brief ramble or doze under ~ 
the shady trees, and having pecked a 
taste of the spicy rushes that fringed the 
brink, they were ambling awkwardly 
along, feeling proud to show off their 
little Master Cygnet—a downy darling— 
to their friend the gardener. 

Thomas was a faithful watcher, and 
while trimming the alder bushes he ob- 
served the queer dame wildly beckoning 
with her bits of gingernut. “ Luk oot, 
grannie!” he called to her; “hae nae 
meddlin’ wi’ the briddies; thar’ cross this 
time o’ year, wi’ young uns sae. Luk 
oot, I tell ye.” 

But Peggy only tossed her head and 
muttered, “Sure, I’ve no fear for the 
craythurs. I’ve bin a mother meeself, 
ee 

Her lips were not crossed by the 
words before up flared the great wings, 
the slender, strong necks were stretched 
straight forward like bayonets, the yel- 
low beaks gaped fiercely, there was a 
rush and a tumble, a shriek and loud 
hissing, and a battle began that might 
have ended very seriously but for the 
energy of Thomas. 

The accident delayed for some time 
the game of sea-gull. It had, however, 
the effect to suggest to the children that 
there is more than one kind of sight that 
needs training. Thomas, the gardener, 
had mentioned insight, and his warning . 
had certainly not lacked illustration. 

When Nurse had lifted from «the 
trampled grass the bewildered -Peggy, 
and Martina had smoothed that’ poor 
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gown, with ‘Nancy to pin the patches, 
and Kate had rebent that big bonnet, the 
poor old creature was led up to the arbor 
to be soothed and comforted. 

A loaf of fruit cake found uncut in 
one of the hampers, a quantity of tea 
from the canister and some other nice 
things were made into a parcel for the 
three grandchildren, and then Martina 
flew to Lunette with her brightest smile. 
“ How good it is,” she said to Amy, “ to 
bring up our dolls in the way they should 
go. I am so glad my Lunette is a mem- 
ber of the Give-bag Coterie, for she al- 
ways has something ready when a need 
occurs suddenly.” 

* Ah, my blind darling,” she said fond- 
ly to Lunette, as she took the smooth 
contents of the tiny reticule that hung 
from the doll’s belt, “ you need not mind 
your gray bandage; you can be of some 
good to somebody.” 
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Peggy’s hands had been hurt in the 
scramble, but she found no difficulty in 
using them to carry home her presents. 
one children went part of the way with 

er. 

“Maman always keeps an ovefsight 
on her neighbors,” Martina had said 
gently, “ not to let them suffer, when she 
can possibly help them.” 

“That’s the golden rule, I believe,” 
Norman observed in his lazy way, as he 
dived into his pockets and generously 
brought forth from under popgun and 
fish-hooks several coins that proved ex- 
ceedingly useful to Peggy. 

And after returning from the green 
hedge by the lane to the honeysuckle 
arbor, before playing another game, Nor- 
man wrote upon the ivory tablets which 
Kate had given him at Christmas: Sight, 
Insight, Oversight; they all need train- 
ing. 
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CCORDING te Aristotle, “ a citizen 
is one to whom belongs the right 
of participation in both the delib- 

erative and judicial proceedings of the 
community of which he is a member.” 
Taken literally, this definition seems to 
exclude all female members of the com- 
munity ; and, if to avoid this absurdity we 
assumethat the masculine pronoun “ he ” 
is here employed in a generic sense, we 
come to a still greater incongruity. For 
we then have the naked proposition that 
every citizen, regardless of sex or condi- 
tion, has the inhesent right of suffrage. 
Or, to change the phraseology, that the 
right to vote is a natural and inherent 
one incident to citizenship. 

In neither case was this ever true in 
. any age or country. It was never true in 
the most licentious of the ancient democ- 
racies. It was never true in the most 
democratic of the ancient republics. All 
Greek citizens were neither legislators 


nor magistrates; they had not even an 
indirect voice in the affairs of govern- 
ment, for suffrage was never universal. 
Nor were all Roman citizens qualified 
electors; there were two classes of citi- 
zens—one that had and one that had not 
a share in the sovereign power. In the 
Dutch Republic the right of suffrage 
was never co-extensive with the rights of 
citizenship. In the Swiss Republic less 
than half the citizens are qualified elec- 
tors. In France, the very cradle of mod- 
ern democracy, no female citizen is, or 
ever was, a legal voter. In the Latin- 
American Republics, where there has 
been the nearest approach to universal 
suffrage, all women are citizens, but no 
woman was ever an elector. And in most 
of our States, where women have all the 
natural rights and immunities of citizen- 
ship, not one of them has ever been ac- 
corded the right of suffrage in virtue of 
their position as citizens. Moreover, our 
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judicial tribunals have many times de- 
cided that the right of suffrage is not es- 
sential to citizenship. 

We can well understand, therefore, 
why our colonial ancestors, the founders 
of our Government, should have so care- 
fully avoided any authentic definition of 
the term “ citizen.” Not one of the va- 
rious definitions then current would have 
accurately described the membership of 
the new nation. And to have formu- 
lated an entirely new definition of the 
term, applicable to future conditions, 
would have been little more than mere 
guesswork. The result was that they 
left the technical meaning of the term to 
be evolved with the progressive unfold- 
ment of a more perfect national senti- 
ment. So that, up to about thirty-three 
years ago, we searched in vain for some 
authentic definition of the familiar phrase 
“citizen of the United States.” It could 
be found neither in the Constitution, nor 
in our statute books, neither in our 
judicial decisions, nor in the con- 
sentaneous action or rulings of any two 
of the co-ordinate departments of the 
Government. 

Our first attempt at such a definition 
was made in 1868, two years after the 
close of our great civil war. It will be 
found in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
our federal Constitution. It is therein 
declared that 
“all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 
And, in conformity to this definition, 
each of the codes of the several States de- 
clares in substance that “ all citizens of 
the United States residing in the State ” 
are citizens of the State—thus excluding 
by implication all who are not citizens of 
the United States. 

This, then, was the turning point in 
our national history. It closed a distinct 
era in the evolution of American citizen- 
ship; for it created, for the first time, a 
central authority demanding the personal 
obedience of the individual, thus consti- 
tuting us a nation in fact as well as in 
name. Up to that time it had been a 
mooted question whether a person could 
be a citizen of the general Government 
except as he was such incidentally by 
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reason of his citizenship of one of the 
constituent commonwealths or States of 
the Federal Union. Consequently, 
whether his ultimate allegiance was not 
due to the State even as against the au- 
thority of the United States. And, cor- 
ollary to this, whether a person born and 
residing in the District of Calumbia or 
other Territory of the union, altho in 
the United States and subject to the ju- 
risdiction thereof, was, in reality, a citi- 
zen of the United States. And this, it 
may be well to remember, was the real 
issue involved in our civil war; for slav- 
ery, altho the occasion, was not the ulti- 
mate cause of that armed conflict. 

The Fourteenth Amendment settled this 
vexed question, at once and forever, by 
establishing a citizenship of the United 
States that is wholly independent of 
State lines. A person may now be a cit- 
izen of the United States without being a 
citizen of any particular State, but by no 
conceivable possibility can he be a citizen 
of a particular State till he is first a citi- 
zen of the United States—thus reversing 
completely the so-called “ Jeffersonian 
theory ” of the Government. 

I am well aware, of course, that there 
are still some differences of opinion with 
respect to this latter point. It is pointed 
out that as a matter of fact, in some of 
the States—as for instance in Kansas 
and Minnesota, and some half dozen oth- 
ers—tresident aliens enjoy a quasi citi- 
zenship. After having made their pre- 
liminary declaration of intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States they 
are invested by the State with the elective 
franchise, and this, it is claimed, is the 
highest evidence of State citizenship. 
But how can a person be a citizen of 
either State or nation so long as he owes 
allegiance to some foreign Power? Or 
how can the national Government take 
cognizance of the fact of his voting, in 
passing upon his right to claim protec- 
tion as a member of the nation? Under 
our naturalization laws, the mere decla- 
ration of intention to become a citizen 
does not make him a citizen ; other condi- 
tions must be complied with. It is not 
in the power of the particular State to 
naturalize him. Nor can the State alter, 
amend, suspend or nullify a law of Con- 
gress. The whole question of naturaliza- 
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tion being, by the Constitution, referred 
to Congress, the State cannot interfere 
with it. 

It is pointed out, also, that our na- 
tional Supreme Court has declared, inci- 
dentally, that “ there is a citizenship of 
the United States and a citizenship of 
the respective States.” The Fourteenth 
Amendment itself declares this directly ; 
a citizen of the United States is also a 
citizen of the State “ wherein he resides.” 
He owes it a secondary allegiance ; he is 
amenable to its laws, but only in so far 
as those laws may be in accord with the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States. The State may tax his person 
and property ; it may confiscate his prop- 
erty for non-payment of taxes; and it 
may, by judicial process, deprive him of 
life or liberty for violations of its crimi- 
nal code. But it cannot expatriate or 
banish him. It cannot deprive him of 
any of the natural rights incident to his 
membership of the nation. He is first of 
all a citizen of the United States, and as 
such may invoke its power against all un- 
constitutional acts of the State Legisla- 
ture—against every invasion of his 
“ privileges and immunities ” as a mem- 
ber of the nation. 

Upon what grounds the Legislature of 
a particular State (or Congress in a par- 
ticular Territory) is justified in giving 
the ballot to a resident alien is not clear. 
Indeed, it has always seemed to me to be 
totally indefensible, either in law or mor- 
als. No matter how we define the com- 
plex term “ citizen,” it is always the cor- 
relative of “alien.” Alien and citizen 
stand in contradistinction to each other. 
They cannot co-exist. We cannot think 
of the one except as the antithesis of the 
other. To give an alien the ballot is to 
give him direct control over the action of 
the State Government, and indirect con- 
trol over the action of the national Gov- 
ernment, while he yet owes allegiance to 
some foreign Power.’ Not being a mem- 
ber of the nation, he cannot legally claim 
its protection. He cannot so much as 
petition it for redress of grievances; for 
all such petitions and complaints must 
be made through the diplomatic channels 
of his own Government. But this is not 
all. A declaration of war between the 
United States and the country of his al- 
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legiance is always within the range of 
possibility ; and in that event he becomes 
an alien enemy, as well by internal laws 
as by a law of Congress. As an alien en- 
emy he is liable to seizure, to have his 
goods confiscated, and he himself to im- 
prisonment or deportation. Surely, no 
practice leading to such possible conse- 
quences can be defended. It cannot be 
even excused on grounds of expediency. 
It is an anomaly of contradictions and le- 
gal absurdities, and the practice should 
be discontinued. 

An erroneous opinion still prevails in 
certain quarters that the Fourteenth 
Amendment changed the whole status of 
the suffrage question; that it takes it 
from the State and refers it to Congress, 
or rather that it fastens upon us the per- 
nicious doctrine of universal suffrage. 
This misapprehension arises mainly from 
the clause which prohibits any State from 
enacting or enforcing “any law abridg- 
ing the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States.” But what do 
we understand by the words “ privileges 
and immunities?” They did not come 
into the Constitution with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. They had been there (in 
Article IV) eighty years before that 
amendent was ever dreamed of. And 
our courts had uniformly held that they 
did not relate to suffrage at all, but only 
to private rights ; that suffrage was not a 
natural right incident to citizenship, but 
a gift conferred by the State. The clause 
in the Fourteenth Amendment does not, 
therefore, change this. It merely adds 
a guarantee for the protection of the citi- 
zen in the exercise of his natural or. so- 
called private rights. 

The only clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment that bears upon the question 
of suffrage is in section two, which re- 
lates to the apportionment of representa 
tives among the several States. The ap- 
portionment is based on population. This 
is mandatory. Then follows the contin- 
gent proposition that when “ the right to 
vote” is denied by the State to resident 
male citizens of the United States, twen- 
ty-one years of age, except for “ crime,” 
the basis of representation shall be re 
duced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such citizens bears to the whole 
number of resident male citizens ovtt 
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that age. But whence comes this “ right 
to vote?” Not being a born right inci- 
dent to citizenship, it can be conferred 
only by State laws. None but qualified 
electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature can be legal voters 
at national elections. So the question of 
suffrage is still with the State, where it 
had always been. 

Nor does the Fifteenth Amendment 
change this. It declares merely that “ the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged ” 
by either State or nation, “on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” But here, again, the question 
naturally arises, Whence comes “the 
right to vote?” And again the answer is: 
in the State, from State laws; in the Ter- 
ritory, from a law of Congress. In no 
other way can it come. Hence the ob- 
vious meaning of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is that when the right to vote has 
been thus conferred its exercise shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of the 
conditions named—it being still compe- 
tent to the State (or to Congress, as the 
case may be), to declare that “ when.” 
In neither case is there any guarantee 
that the gift of the right to vote shall be 
conferred, or that, when conferred, it 
shall not be revocable. The only guar- 
antee is exemption from certain specific 
discriminations ; and this manifestly ap- 
plies as well to any extension as to any 
restriction of the right of suffrage. 

In this connection another very inter- 
esting question suggests itself. In a Ter- 
ritory, Congress prescribes the qualifica- 
tions of electors; and in some instances 
it has conferred the right to vote upon 
resident aliens. A resident alien may 
vote at the first election therein, and un- 
der certain conditions specified by Con- 
gress he may vote at subsequent elec- 
tions. But suppose he remains an alien 
after the Territory has been admitted to 
Statehood in the Union? It is then a 
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question well worth considering wheth- 
er, in the absence of some enabling act 
by the State Legislature, he can be 
deemed a legally qualified elector. Even 
if he claims the right in virtue of a gift 
conferred by the nation, a gift which an- 
tedates the gift of Statehood to the Ter- 
ritory in which he resides, the State, as a 
State, may disfranchise him ; for, not be- 
ing a citizen of the United States, denial 
by the State of his right to vote would 
involve no violation of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

It is well known that, in certain sec- 
tions of our country, a system of “ tramp 
suffrage ” has been on trial for more than 
a quarter of a century; and that so far 
from being satisfactory it has proved dis- 
astrous. It has degraded our politics, 
corrupted the ballot, lowered the tone of 
public morality, converted elections into 
mere farces, and rendered good govern- 
ment next to impossible. All observant 
men fully realize this; all candid men 
freely admit it; and all thoughtful men 
foresee the ultimate consequences. The 
practical question now is, not who is to 
blame for it, but what shall be the rem- 
edy. It is not a question of party at all; 


but one of country, of civilization, of 
honest government, of the conservation 


of our free institutions. What, then, is 
the obvious remedy? To ask the ques- 
tion is to suggest the only rational an- 
swer: Restrict the suffrage to an impar- 
tial standard of intelligence, virtue, and 
personal responsibility. Each State can 
do this without any violation of the Con- 
stitution. And if, by so doing, the State 
shall lose a few Representatives ‘in the 
lower house of Congress, it would be 
the gainer thereby; for experience has 
abundantly shown that a few able and 
experienced men of affairs, who repre- 
sent something and somebody, count for 
more in the councils of the nation than 
any number of fools. 

New Orveans, La. 
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Heredity—-Environment—-Personality 
By Richard Cordley, D.D. 


T is interesting to note how the harsher 
features of the older Christian faith 
have taken refuge in the schools of 

modern philosophy. They have fled 
from the lecture room of the theological 
seminary, and found a home in the lec- 
ture rooms of material science. Native 
Depravity appears as Heredity, and Fed- 
eral Headship as the Solidarity of the 
Race. They tell us that “ Heredity de- 
termines a man’s powers, and Environ- 
ment determines his conditions, and the 
two together shape his character and de- 
termine his life and destiny.” 

There is a great deal of truth in both 
these propositions. If it were not so, 
they could not be maintained for a mo- 
ment. The power of all error is the truth 
which is woven in with it. Heredity isa 


mighty factor in any man’s life. He can- 
not be any more than he is, or essentially 
different from what God has made him. 
Jesus says: “ Ye cannot add one cubit 
A man cannot change 


to your stature.” 
five feet six into six feet five. A man 
may develop himself, but it must be in 
the lines of his inheritance. A man may 
improve his mental gifts, but he wiil find 
it wiser to improve the gifts he has rather 
than try to create those he has not. 


“Poeta nascitur, non fit,’ the old Latins. 


used to say. “ A poet is born, not made.” 
Not every one can be a poet, or a painter, 
or a singer. Not every one can be a su- 
perior mechanic, or a great inventor. In 
a very large measure every man is shut 
up within the: lines and limits of his in- 
heritance. 

Environment is hardly less influential 
than Heredity. Heredity includes what 
is born in a man, environment includes 
what lies around him. In the two we 
have the structyre of a man’s life and 
the setting of his life. That they have a 
great deal to do with what a man shall be, 
and what he shall do, is too evident to 
need argument. But they do not exhaust 
the situation, nor account for all the re- 
sults. They do not explain what every 
man knows of himself. They leave no 
place for conscience and no room for re- 
sponsibility. Under such a scheme con- 
science is an impertinence and responsi- 
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bility a baseless dream. A sense of in- 
justice is itself unjust; a sense of guilt 
for one’s own conduct is an absurdity, 
and to blame another for wrong is itself 
a wrong. Yet these are common feel- 
ings which no argument can dislodge 
and which no experience can outgrow. 
We blame others for the wrong they do 
us, and we feel guilty for the wrong we 
do them. The pressure of obligation is 
on every ‘life, and every one claims of 
others what he demands for himself, 
-These are fixed facts in every man’s life, 
and they cannot be set aside nor ex- 
plained away. 
we find a third element in the 
shaping of a man’s character, which 
we may call Personality. Heredity— 
Environment—Personality—these _ three 
—but the greatest of these is Per- 
sonality. This is the man_ himself, 
handling his powers and shaping his cir- 
cumstances. A man-can only do what 
his native powers enable him to do. But 
he can frustrate those gifts, or he can 
enlarge them. He can seize the oppor- 
tunity offered him, or he can let it pass. 
He can enter the open door, or he can 
loiter till it closes. A man is responsi- 
ble for the use of his gifts and for the 
improvement of his opportunities. 
When the Keeley Cure was at the 
hight of its popularity one of our news- 
papers said: “ If this cure prove all that 
is claimed for it it will change the whole 
aspect of the temperance question. If it 
should be shown that intemperance 1s not 
a crime, but a disease, then the preacher 
must go out and the doctor must come 
in. The temperance lecturer and the 
temperance paper must be set aside, and 
medical treatment must take their place. 
Instead of giving the drunkard temper- 
ance tracts you will give him chloride of 
gold.” e 
This sounds very plausible, but it 1s 
very shallow. It misses the main part of 
the question altogether. It is no new 
thing that drunkenness is a disease. 
Temperance writers have long made this 
one of their chief indictments against the 
liquor habit. Its great peril was that it 
created a disease which was beyond 4 
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man’s control. The use of alcohol pro- 
duced a diseased condition of the system 
which craved indulgence and made it 
more and more difficult to break away 
from the habit. The craving was a dis- 
ease, the indulgence of it was a crime. It 
was a misfortune to be possessed of such 
a craving. But it was a crime to create 
it, and it is a crime to indulge it. It is 
none the less a crime because it is a dis- 
ease. It is a crime to create a disease, or 
to foster one. When any one asks, “ Is 
intemperance a disease or a crime?” we 
may readily reply: “It is both a disease 
and a crime.” So far as the inflamed 
condition of the system is concerned it 
is a disease; so far as the indulgence of 
this craving is concerned it is a crime. 

In a certain sense all sin is disease. 
The evil tendency which prompts to sin is 
a disease. The sin is obeying the evil 
tendency in evil conduct. The evil tend- 
ency may have been born in us, or we 
may have fostered it by our indulgence. 
It is when a man listens to the evil 
promptings that he becomes guilty of sin. 
It is the consent of the personality which 
constitutes the sin. The great battle of 
our life is to overcome the evil prompt- 


ings of our nature and the evil allure- 


ments of our environments. “Let no 
man when he is tempted say: I am 
tempted of God, for God cannot be 
tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any 
man. But every man is tempted when 
he is drawn away of his own lusts and 
enticed. Then lust, when it hath con- 
ceived, bringeth forth sin, and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
This contest for the soul’s deliverance 
every man must engage in, and every 
man may win if he will. He has the pow- 
ers and faculties God has given him as 
his inheritance; he has the openings and 
opportunities God has placed before him. 
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What is to become of it all is the ques- 
tion his personality has to settle. In the 
problem of life personality is the !ead- 
ing factor. It cannot change the inherit- 
ance of nature, but it can turn that in- 
heritance to account. It cannot add one 
cubit to your stature or one inch to 
your hight, but it can make you every 
inch a man and every inch a Christian. 
It cannot choose the environments of 
your life, but it can enter the openings 
that appear. It may not be able to cre- 
ate opportunities, but it can make the 
most of those that offer themselves. 

Personality has done wonders with 
both heredity and environment. It has 
made moderate gifts accomplish marvel- 
ous things. Men with moderate gifts, 
by patient and persistent application 
have put to shame the _ splendidly 
equipped, who have indolently frittered 
away their patrimony. Out of the most 
untoward surroundings men have found 
their way to the grandest achievements. 
The boy from the log cabin has out- 
stripped the boy from the palace. The 
barefooted boy has outstripped the boy 
of pampered indulgence.’ The plodder 
has outstripped the genius. The tortoise 
has passed the hare. Whether a man be 
richly endowed or moderately endowed, 
his success will depend on the use he 
makes of what God has given him. | 

And God is on the side of every strug- 
gling soul. Against whatever odds of 
inheritance or fortune a man may con- 
tend, the grace of God is the assurance 
of victory. Whatever the odds, his grace 
is sufficient. You need not count the 
odds against you when God is on your 
side. It is all alike to him, and you shall 
“ come off conqueror, and more than con- 
queror, through him that hath loved 
you.” \ 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Flow and Ebb 


By Frank H. Sweet 


LOW tide and glow tide, 
And glad sky above, 
And youth to sing the joys of spring, 
With heart full of love. 
Strong hands and sturdy faith, 


All the world to meet, 
And here and there, for love and care, 


“_ feet. 


Twilight and afterglow, 
Hours to dream away, 

And days to glide on ebbing tide 
Under skies of gray. 


Until the autumn breeze 
Sways the golden rod, 

And the light fades in the night, 
Leaving us with God. 


Wasnincrton, D. C,* 
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William Hazlitt 


Let us say bravely at the outset that 
Mr. Birrell’s life, or critical study, of 
Hazlitt is almost as interesting as if it 
had been written by Hazlitt himself— 
and much higher praise than that could 
not well be:* It is truer and more ge- 
nial, if less impetuous, than the chapters 
on Hazlitt in that strange book “ Hes- 
perides.” If any lover of letters has by 
some mischance omitted Hazlitt from his 
mental library, let him first read these 
two books and then lose himself in the 
world of Hazlitt’s own essays. 

Mr. Birrell must have hesitated before 
quoting so voluminously from these es- 
says in describing the life of their au- 
thor, but his boldness of method—it is 
almost more than boldness to fill a whole 
chapter with Hazlitt’s account of meeting 
Coleridge—has amply justified itself. 
The events of Hazlitt’s life are not nu- 
merous, and some of them are not sa- 
vory. Over the famous, or infamous, 
Liber Amoris episode, for instance, the 
present biographer passes hurriedly, rel- 
egating it, where it indeed belongs, to 
“the realm of things unspeakable— vile 
kitchen stuff,’ fit only for the midden.” 
The real interest to be got from the man 
is in the tremendous energy of his intel- 
lectual moods—if that phrase may be al- 
lowed as combining intellect and temper- 
ament—and there could be no better way 
of exhibiting these moods than in Haz- 
litt’s own language. And then Mr. Bir- 
rell’s style is itself so lively that there 
is no shock to the ear in passing abruptly 
from his paragraphs to Hazlitt’s. 

In general these intellectual moods ex- 
pressed themselves through the medium 
of criticism, whether literary, dramatic, 
or artistic, and as a critic Hazlitt holds 
his place in English literature—a place 
below none for the reason that there is 
none just like him. He was not a critic 
after the manner of Sainte Beuve, or the 
other great Frenchmen who read system- 
atically and enormously, and attempt to 
trace the history of the human spirit, as 


By Augustine Birrell. 


* WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
(English Men of Letters.) New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 75 cents net. 
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if the universe were builded, “like a 
brave poetical fiction, of fine words.” It 
is at once characteristic of Hazlitt him- 
self and of the English manner in dis- 
tinction to the French, that, much like 
Dr. Johnson, he is reported never to have 
read a book through after he was thirty. 
His spirit may best be described in two 
quotations from his biographer. In one 
place Mr. Birrell observes that the es- 
says “are chiefly remarkable for the 
fierce enjoyment they exhibit for all 
brave, sublunary things;” and in an- 
other place he alludes thus to Hazlitt’s 
underlying temperament of gloom: 


“ At the bottom of his mind lay a deep, 
gloomy pool of metaphysics, and into this pool 
he plunged from time to time, always emerg- 
ing more than ever in love with abstract prop- 
ositions and the hard core of thought. He led 
a lonely life, thinking, thinking, thinking, and 
the more he thought the darker grew the 
welkin.” 


From the mingling of this fierce love 
of brave sublunary things and _ this 
clouded habit of thinking springs the 
spirit of his criticism, pranked now with 
gorgeous rhetoric on the splendors of na- 
ture’s and man’s imaginings, and now im- 
bued with bitter indignations and savage 
hatreds and caustic contempts. An ex- 
ample of his rhetoric, as fine as the best 
in the language, as fine as De Quincey’s, 
may follow not amiss, and Mr. Birrell’s 
boldness in quoting will be an excuse for 
its length: 

“To see the golden sun, the azure sky, the 
outstretched ocean; to walk upon the green 
earth, and to be lord of a thousand creatures; 
to look down yawning precipices, or over dis- 
tant sunny vales; to see the world spread out 
under one’s feet on a map; to bring the stars 
near; to view the smallest insects through a 
microscope; to read history and consider the 
revolutions of empire and the successions of 
generations; to hear of the glory of Tyre, of 
Sidon, of Babylon, and of Susa, and to say 
all these were before me and are now noth- 
ing: to say I exist in such a point of time and 
in such a point of space; to be a spectator and 
a part of its ever-moving scene; to witness the 
change of season, of spring and autumn, of 
winter and summer; to feel hot and cold, 
pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, right 
and wrong; to be sensible to the accidents of 
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nature; to consider the mighty world of eye 
and ear; to listen to the stockdove’s notes 
amid the forest deep; to journey over moor and 
mountain; to hear the midnight sainted choir ; 
to visit lighted halls, or the cathedral’s gloom, 
or sit in crowded theaters and see life itself 
mocked; to study the works of art, and refine 
the sense of beauty to agony; to worship fame 
and to dream of immortality; to look upon the 
Vatican and to. read Shakespeare; to gather up 
the wisdom of the ancients and to pry into the 
future; to listen to the trump of war, the shout 
of victory; to question history as to the move- 
ments of the human heart; to seek for truth; 
to plead the cause of humanity; to overlook 
the world as if time and nature poured their 
treasures at our feet—to he and to do all this, 
and then in a moment to be nothing.” 


The tone of Hazlitt’s essays could not 
be better described than in these words 
of glowing rhetoric; it is the bravery of 
the world, whether at first hand or re- 
flected in books, with the cry of his own 
spiritual distress ringing through it all 
at infrequent intervals. In going through 
Mr. Birrell’s monograph all the pleas- 
ures of many years of reading in these es- 
says have come back to us. We wish to 
point out to others this happy baiting 
place of the imagination, 


s 
Robespierre 


THe author calls this work “a 
study.”* To most people that would 
imply something less than an exhaustive 
narrative of all that is known of the life 
and character of his hero, a monograph 
dwelling perhaps on certain selected typi- 
cal features and embodying some new 
facts. But this is not the case. On the 
contrary, Mr. Belloc says that it is im- 
possible to add to the vast accumulation 
of data already made, and his analysis— 
or, as he calls it, “ explanation ”—of the 
psychological and political phenomenon 
which living was named Robespierre, is 
minute in extreme. To borrow from the 
language of chemistry, the result is a 
true reaction—the product of the mind 
of Robespierre restored, and the mind of 
the author literally saturated with it in 
and through the process of restoration. 
In fact, the book almost seems less of a 
biography than of an autobiography of 
a reincarnated Robespierre, altho couched 
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in language highly emotional, and there- 
fore as far as possible removed from the 
precise and even frigid formalism which 
characterized the utterances of the actual 
man. 

Mr. Belloc’s picture of Robespierre is 
far from being that of the monster usual- 
ly portrayed. He places before us a 
delicate, good tempered, patient—even 
smiling—personality, of extreme regu- 
larity of demeanor, with unusual capac- 
ity for prolonged mental work and even 
more than the traditional French taste 
for order and organization; a man par- 
ticular in his raiment to a degree, so nice 
in his habits that he was never seen un- 
shaven till the awful watch which ended 
his life,—in fine, a successful and locally 
prominent county lawyer, a trifle pedan- 
tic, absorbed in the effort’ after form, 
laborious, exact, pale, insufficient, and in 
practical politics the useful individual 
who drafts and criticises platforms and 
resolutions, but who never from the trib- 
une arouses popular enthusiasm. 

Yet this is the person who held first 
a group, then a great political machine, 
then a sovereign assembly, and at last a 
nation, attentive; who became the sign 
and standard of every shade of reform. 
And all this because he had to an in- 
human or (if the word be preferred) 
heroic degree the potentiality of intense 
conviction, coupled with an inflexible 
ability to retain his belief undisturbed by 
any extraneous influence. It was the 
formula of Rousseau, the unique and 
permanent revelation of the perfect State, 
the assertion that a Nation has a Will, 
that the expression of this Will is Law, 
which thus crystallized in him; and he 
drew deductions from the postulates of 
the Contrat Social which, altho they 
reached absurdity in their practical ap- 
plications, nevertheless in his mind ad- 
mitted of no suggestion of error, nor 
could lead-to any resistance save such 
as arose from corruption, casuistry or 
wilful blindness to truth and logic. His 
convictions he deemed but synonyms for 
justice, without antitheses, except such 
as were unjust, untrue or vile. So-he 
came to regard his own self as the serv- 
ant of pure right, and, in his illusion, the 
incarnate Republic. 

He was in fact never Dictator. He 
represented what people wanted to be- 
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lieve, and whoever does this in any field 
is prone to mistake his position. If he 
was attacked, you were attacked; if 
praised, you were praised. The singular- 
ity of it was that the “ you” included 
all shades of republican opinion. 

He helped to lead the Terror, but he 
neither decreed it, nor did he use it. 
When it passed into gross conflict with 
common sense and necessity he was per- 
force regarded as the power which had 
to put it down, and so had to suffer as 
if in reality he were that power, instead 
of merely the symbol of it. The rigor 
and atrocity were opposed to his re- 
ligion, summed up in the Rousseau prin- 
ciples. His personal dissensions made 
combination against him easy, and altho, 
as stated, but a symbol, he became at last 
a victim to his own misunderstanding 
of the illusion which had raised him to 
the fatal eminence. With him ended the 
high strain of democracy absolute, and 
the common world and its necessities re- 
turned. 

One could discuss Mr. Belloc’s esti- 
mates indefinitely. But in the end the 
debate would turn neither on facts nor 
deductions from facts; it would only 
serve to exhibit the variety of ways in 
which he has formed the general impres- 
sions of Robespierre he seeks to trans- 
mit. And this, interpreted and sum- 
marized, seems to be about as follows: 
Imagine a great orchestra of many in- 
struments more or less discordant, yet 
all seeking to execute a symphony ; be- 
yond, a still greater audience eagerly 
listening for harmony. Suddenly an ob- 
scure player sounds a certain tone. He 
neither can nor. will evolve any other. 
At first overwhelmed in the jarring Ba- 
bel of noises, that tone begins to assert it- 
self; gradually its vibrations induce 
others sympathetic; more and more the 
other sounds attune themselves to it; 
and so, ever consistent and insistent, it 
forces itself upon the audition of the at- 
tending throng until the idea becomes 
fixed that no other sound can give relief 
to the increasing yearning for concord 
and acoustic peace. Ultimately it domi- 
nates, the swing of its vibrations be- 
comes colossal, the player of it conceives 
that he is leading the tremendous unison 
and that the singer has become the song; 
until the constant force following the 
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universal law of acceleration shatters the 
matter upon which it works, and, in the 
crash, the originator of it all is destroyed. 

This is apparently Robespierre as 
transmitted by Mr. Belloc. | The book is 
pitched in a high and somewhat Gallic 
key. The author’s anxiety to express 
fugitive shades of meaning leads to 
much reiteration and some consequent 
strain upon the reader. But all this may 
be forgiven in view of the fine enthu- 
siasm which pervades the whole of it. 
It is an effort much to be praised and 
well worthy of all the thought which it 
demands. 4 


Salammbo 


WHEN Salammbé originally appeared in 
1862, five years after the publication of 
“Madame Bovary,” it occasioned among 
Flaubert’s friends and critics a pretty 
general sense of disappointment.* While 
recognized from the first as a great ro- 
mance in its kind, it was felt as by no 
means the kind most suitable to its au- 
thor’s gift, which had already declared so 
strongly for the roman intime. Nor has 
critical opinion altered since, so that there 
seems a sort of senseless irony that he 
who is noted at home as the man of one 
book, and that “Madame Bovary,” 
should be generally known abroad 
through a book which, remarkable in 
many respects as it is, must still be rated 
not merely as less characteristic, but also 
as less good than his best. To be sure 
Salammbé exhibits all the marvelous ar- 
tistry of its predecessor, the same accu- 
rate fitting of words, the same elaborate 
tooling and chiseling of the phrase, the 
same exquisite cadence and _ sentence- 
fall, so carefully contrived and far fore- 
seen—in short, that same plastic perfec- 
tion of verbal form, beautiful and cold 
as death, which must make the despair 
and the triumph of the translator. But 
for all this wonder it is still sensible that 
here Flaubert had a less substantial basis 
of reality upon which to work his mag- 
nificent design of style; and the plate in 
the process of working seems beaten into 
a mere crust, thin and tinkling as a shell. 
He himself, as he confessed, felt decided- 
ly the difficulty in this Carthaginian ro- 

*SaLaMMBO. By Gustave Flaubert. Translated 


by J. H. Matthews. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co, $1.50, 
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mance, where so little was actually 
known, of inventing the probable. And 
this embarrassment shows itself in the 
succession of his visual images—for it is 
to be noticed that he always interprets 
exclusively for the eye, very much as 
Daudet later, by a series of little decal- 
comania pictures, as it were, such as are 
dear to children; and this is what he 
means, it may be conjectured, by his re- 
mark that here in Salammbé he was at- 
tempting to apply his method of the mod- 
ern novel to antiquity. But in this case 
the images, formerly so sharp and con- 
secutive in “ Madame Bovary,” are slow 
and blurred as tho by painful excogita- 
tion and elaboration. 

And yet it ‘cannot be said that in spite 
of the remoteness and difficulty of the 
subject Salammbé is done with less than 
its author’s usual care for that close ex- 
actitude to fact, that stern_“ impassibil- 
ity’ which was in his mind an essential 
part of the “method,” and which has 
made everything he has written seem in 
some sort unearthly, undiffracted as it is 
by human sympathy. But here the re- 
sult, the illusion of reality, which is at 
best with him less imaginative than scien- 
tific, is much less successful; and he be- 
gins already to show that tendency to- 
ward erudition, always a sign of literary 
decadence, which was later in the “ Senti- 
mental Education” and “Saint An- 
thony ” to clog his inspiration. In prep- 
aration for Salammbé he is said to have 
read ninety-eight works, in addition to a 
trip to the Orient and innumerable grub- 
bings in all sorts of collections. No won- 
der that with all this mass of literal ma- 
terial to volatilize, his imagination should 
occasionally trail a leaden wing. 

But for all this it remains a marvelous 
piece of work, “ the most perfect of his- 
torical novels,” declares M. Rod—a 
gorgeous, monstrous, barbaric thing, 
haunted by strange somnambulistic fig- 
ures, half-real, half-phantasmal, Hanno 
rotting in his litter, Mathd drunken with 
love, dreaming, vociferating, fighting 
maniacally ; Salammbé herself bemused 
and ecstatic, her body drenched with per- 
lume, her hair piled and bepowdered 
with violet. “In my Cartharginian 
novel,” Flaubert once said, “ I wished to 
make something purple.” And indeed to 
the readér’s fancy all these great battles 
under the coppery tropical sun, these 
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sieges and conflagrations, slaughters and 
sacrifices, this blood and incense do final- 
ly in some such sort run together into 
one great vivid sanguinary blotch. 


s 


A Pasteboard Crown ; a Story of the New York 
Stage. By Clara Morris. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

It would be a pleasure to commend 
this much heralded novel by one who has 
already won celebrity in another field of 
entertainment, but the elements that go 
to make up the story are too common- 
place to justify anything more than luke- 
warm praise. We had looked for some 
intimate picture of the life of player- 
folk, of their ways on the stage, their 
friendships up and down Broadway, their 
aspirations and their eccentricities—of 
that life, in short, which still has some- 
thing of the charm of mystery for the 
uninitiated. There is very little of that, 
and in its place only the love story of two 
sisters, of whom one marries a good 
young man, who rescues her in the great 
recent tunnel disaster, and the other be- 
comes the mistress of a melodramatic 
actor-manager. 


Monsieur Martin. By Wymond Carey. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net, 


“A romance of the great Swedish 
war,’—and almost a great romance,—in 
which the whole of seventeenth century 
Sweden, domestic, social and political, is 
revived in scenes where great kings and 
great villains figure bravely. The story 
is told by the English tutor of the 
“Countess Ebba,” of Polenstjerna. But 
the modesty and scholarly simplicity of 
this man are in striking contrast to his 
courageous deeds. There are droll 
comedies and blood-warming scenes 
where he is invariably put upon his 
metal, and always to his credit. His sig- 
nificance is human rather than historical. 
And if he finds himself hidden with a 
state secret in a house of romantic mis- 
tresses he is properly scandalized, but 
shows at the same time a naively poetic 
appreciation of every pretty ankle care- 
lessly revealed. In battle he fights like 
a thin blade of Damascan steel, and in 
the presence of a king he stands poised 
like a little eagle with blood on his beak. 
His personality adds that old touch of 
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nature that makes the whole world and 
all the ages kin to each other, and gives 
to the narrative a charm that belongs to 
every splendid man, without reference to 
the time or the circumstances of his life. 


Sd 
In the Country God Forgot. By Frances 


Charles. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.50. < 


A story of Arizona life, written in a 
huge western, maverick style, unliter- 
ary, but interpretative, with an executive 
quality that shows in the half prayerful, 
half blasphemous expostulations of men 
who face God on one side and the famine 
and thirst of all nature on the other. Un- 
like the characters in the average novel, 
who seem to create the situations in 
which they move, the people in this story 
result, body and soul, from the dry dust 
of the dying land, tragically silent, with 
wide, solemn eyes that seek far and near 
over the fevered earth for refuge from 
the intangible terrors of barren spaces. 
Verily, the whole of this Western coun- 
try is a naked region, frightfully sug- 
gestive of human limitations. Domestic- 
ity becomes unnatural, vast freedom 
breeds in every man the narrow fierce- 
ness of self-protection, and even mirth 
becomes a sort of-hilarious madness. In 
the desert every man becomes an out- 
cast, an Ishmael striving against terrible 
odds for his life. And it is difficult to 
reproduce in fiction such types without 
giving the impression of natural and 
moral distress. Thus in this story the 
author shows more sympathy than lit- 
erary judgment, more genius than taste. 
Still she has given us the right to expect 
better things of her. Meanwhile, we 
would suggest that it adds neither to the 
grace nor effectiveness of a sentence to 
leave the verb out or to thrust it in at 
the wrong end. Hugo could do this, and 
very few others. 

“ 


Angelot. By Eleanor C. Price. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell, $1.50. 


“A story of the 


First . Empire,” 
founded upon little harmless Chouan 
plots and upon an order actually sent out 
by the Emperor to the prefects, démand- 
ing a list of all the high-born maids of 
marriageable age in their respective 
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provinces. -His purpose .was to. unite 
them with the plebeian ‘officers in his 
army, thus crippling the Bourbon aristo- 
crats of France and at the same time en- 
riching the blood of his future Empire. 
But there are no great movements in the 
novel. It is simply a provincial drama, 
very well written, showing the brutal 
side of the great Napoleon’s disposition 


as a ruler. 
& 


The Hinderers.. By Edna Lyall. New York: 


Longmans, Green & Co., $1.00. 


No one reading The Hinderers is left 
in doubt for a moment as to its author’s 
intention in writing the book. What is 
far less obvious is the measure in which 
the intention has been realized. Occa- 


sionally a great cause so completely dom- 


inates a writer that it compels expres- 
sion, and when this is the case the result is 
very likely to be of the nature of a gen- 
uine achievement. But the instances are 
rare, and, unfortunately, The Hinderers 
cannot be classed as one of the magnifi- 
cent minority. It is hardly a book of 
force, despite its timely discussion of 
burning questions of the day. “ The su- 
preme claim of the moral*ideal” serves 
as the text from which the somewhat 
homiletic “ Story of the Present Time” 
derives, and the application of the princi- 
ple to the political and social situation af- 
fords Miss Edna Lyall an opportunity to 
discourse at some length upon the Brit- 
ish-South African problem as well as 
upon certain evil tendencies in contem- 
porary social life. Irene de St. Croix, 
the high-minded grand-daughter of an 
old-school Governor of “a little, far- 
away island,” finds herself suddenly re- 
moved, by reason of his death, from the 
sheltered fastness of her tropical retreat 
and introduced into a fastness of quite 
another description—that of the London 
smart set. The influence of her charac- 
ter upon the members of her social circle 
is the pivot upon which the story turns, 
and if it must be admitted that the story 
turns with a-somewhatindifferent energy, 
why, it may also be claimed that thereby 
it escapes the charge that can truly be 
brought against much of the fiction of 
the moment—that of an artificial move- 
ment that does not in the least produce 
the illusion of life. 
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A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. 
Edited by Russell Sturgis. Vol. III. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $6.00. 
If we have been late in noticing the 

third and completing volume ofthis Dic- 

tionary, it is not because we have over- 
looked the great importance of the work. 

The completed encyclopedia is in fact 

more than important, it is indispensable 

to any library, large or small, that pre- 
tends to include books on these subjects. 

Among the longer and more richly illus- 

trated articles in this volume may be 

mentioned: Persian Architecture, Ro- 
manesque Architecture, Roman Archi- 
tecture, Roof, Scotland, Sculpture, Spain, 

Stair, Syria, Temple, Tomb, United 

States, Vault, Window. Besides such 

articles as these dealing chiefly with the 

history of architecture, the Dictionary 
treats all the problems and questions of 
modern building. 


A Prince of Good Fellows. By Robert Barr. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


These stories celebrate rather than 
record the adventures of James V of 


Scotland. ‘This Prince lived in an age _ 


when all facts were more or less roman- 
tic, and the author makes the most of it 
by taking the reader’s imagination back 
a few centuries into that grim land which 
sits yet upon the sea like a congregation 
of gray old mountain heads, and into the 
time when Poverty and Pleasure were 
the names of two gentlemen who bled 
each other relentlessly there, and in ways 
that are vastly entertaining now to read 
about. Some of the adventures set down 
are absurd enough, but all are ingenious- 
ly told. 
& 


Pebbles 


How careful all fond lovers are 
Never to be harmed. 
It’s very seldom that a pair 
Is ever caught unarmed. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


THE HELPMEET OF MAMMA. 
BY GOETHE'S UNCLE. 
CuHapter CMC. 


Things were getting parlous tame in Paris 
town eftsoons, for I had not been assassinated 
for e’en fifteen long, lingering, languorous 
minutes. So I went into the court-yard, but 
my watch stopped where it was. 

The Court was at Loggerheads and the 
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Queen had been sent up for six months, but 
I didn’t give an egad and brace mon amie La 
Doochesse de Whatluc with great sangfroid 
and pourboire— 

“Ha! Gadzooks, Melady,” said I, deftly, for 
she was deaf of an ear, “ but what art thou 
down here for?” 

“ Forsooth, sweet Melord,” was her witty 
answer. 

She handed me one in the mouth to kiss. 
“T heard but lately of your last escape,” said 
she. “My! but you must have felt awful 
when that bad man gave you the medicated 
beverage.” 

“Indeed, I odds-fish did, Melady,” an- 
swered I, “ but talk not of it. Let us chat of 
lighter things. Canst tell me why the lacqueys 
are lacquering the fence?” 

She could not, and all was over betwixt us. 


CHAPTER Z. 


I burst in through the secret panel, breath- 
ing heavily and shooting the bolts in four 
places, only to hear the Queen whisper: 

“Why pants Monsieur le Duck?” 

“ Odds Boddikins, ’t is nothing,” replied my 
good Doochesse. ‘“ He has just been running 
through le Duc de Cayenne and three other 
ducks, I ween, and is a bit out of breath.” 

The whole Court stared at me through the 
deepening twilight. 

“ Why look’st at me so darkly?” said I, 
flippantly to Her Majesty, shrugging my 
shoulders 4 la Francais, while a smile played 
between my Parisian ears. 

“How now, young cockerel!” said the 
Queen. 

“ How now, old pickerel!” said I. 

She frowned at me. “ You are insolent, Sir 
Knight, i’ faith. Off with your head; you 
should not wear it in the presence of ladies,” 
she cried, calmly frothing at the mouth with 
rage. . 

And thus did I lose my pull with her Gra- 
cious Majesty. 

CHAPTER 543. 


“ Who is that lurking among the alabaster 
trees?” asked I, of my faithful Félix, as the 
wynd whistled weirdly. 

“That is the man with the dyed hair and 
the deceitful teeth,” he replied. 

Of course, I ran the fellow through at once 
for his crimes. 

“ Wretched Mooncalf!” said I, killing him. 

One of his cursed confederates sat upon me 
from behind. 

“ Profligate pig!” said I, killing him. 

Another dastardly Duke was crawling be- 
neath my prostrate form with a wishbone be- 
tween his teeth. His intention was to stab me 
to the quick. But the Duke could do nothing 
save swear when I got my hands upon him. 

“ Hush!” said I, killing him., ete.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 
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The Miners Stand by Their 


Contracts ‘ 


A WISE decision was made by the coal 
miners at their convention in Indianap- 
olis. Every year, since 1897, the work- 
ers in the bituminous mines have made 
contracts with their employers. The con- 
tracts now in force will not expire until 
April next. This method of providing 
for a settlement of all questions arising 
between the men and the mine owners is 
the fruit of a long struggle by the min- 
ers for the betterment of their condition. 
The establishment of it was one of the 
greatest achievements of organized la- 
bor. The steady maintenance of it has 
been most creditable to the miners’ union. 
To the mine owners as well as to the 
workmen it has been highly satisfactory 
and beneficial. 

The anthracite miners were about to 
ask their brethren in the bituminous field 
to break these contracts and enter upon 


a sympathetic strike for their benefit. 
They are asking their employers at the 
Pennsylvania anthracite mines to recog- 
nize their union and make yearly con- 
tracts or agreements with it. They could 
not see that the sudden breaking of the 


bituminous yearly contracts, without 
cause, would furnish to the anthracite 
operators—and to the public—the strong- 
est of arguments against the granting of 
their own demands for recognition and 
agreements. It would tend to prove 
that they would regard no agreement as 
binding upon themselves. In addition, 
it would inflict great injury upon the 
cause of organized labor throughout the 
land. 

Fortunately for them, the miners’ 
union has a wise leader. In his admi- 
rable address at the opening of the con- 
vention President Mitchell said: “ Dur- 
ing all my life in the labor movement I 
have declared that contracts mutually 
made should be kept inviolate.” The 
breaking of them, he continued, must re- 
sult in disaster, “ because a disregard of 
contracts strikes at the very vitals of or- 
ganized labor.” He also warned the 
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convention against sympathetic strikes; 
not one of any magnitude had been suc- 
cessful, and the most conspicuous of 
them had ended in ignominious and 
crushing defeat. Thus, by a review of 
past errors, by sound argument, and by 
an appeal to the pride and loyalty of a 
great union that had always kept its 
agreements, he introduced his recom- 
mendations for the convention’s action, 
all of which were eventually adopted by 
unanimous vote. 

The decision of the convention is close- 
ly in accord with the suggestions made 
by us in THE INDEPENDENT of July 3d. 
We said then that the mine workers 
should declare their loyalty to their con- 
tracts; indorse the strike of the anthra- 
cite miners; assess all bituminous work- 
ers 25 per cent. of their pay, for the sup- 
port of the anthracite strikers; and ap- 
peal to other wage earners and to the 
general public. This is _ substantially 
what President Mitchell recommended ° 
on the 17th, and it is what the convention 
on the 19th decided to do, except that 
the assessment is 25 per cent. for officers. 
only, being 10 per cent. for the miners in 
some districts, and $1 per week for those 
in others. The union’s address to the 
public, after setting forth the oppressive 
conditions that caused the union to be 
organized, the faithful observance of the 
bituminous contracts for five years past, 
and the attempts of the anthracite miners 
to secure an adjustment of their griev- 
ances without resorting to a strike, says: 


“We believe that our interests in the com- 
munity of which we are a part, and our obliga- 
tions to the [bituminous] operators, with 
whom we have agreements, require that we 
shall not inaugurate a general suspension of 
work in the coal trade. They may destroy 
our union, but they cannot make us violate 
our contracts.” 


“ Let the mine workers declare,” we said 
on the 3d, “that they do not intend to 
throw all classes of workmen out of em- 
ployment by stopping the supply of coal, 
contrary to their agreements.” We are 
glad that they have done this so clearly 
and that their decision with respect to 
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other matters accords so exactly with 
our view as to the course they might 
wisely take. 

The controversy at the anthracite 
mines now becomes a test of endurance, 
with the strikers receiving something 
like $250,000 a week from their allies. 
Their duty is to preserve order. If the 
operators can obtain men enough to 
work their mines, and if they desire to 
use these men, it is the duty of the au- 
thorities to protect them in their labor. 
The strikers should refrain from any in- 
terference that goes beyond such peace- 
ful persuasion as has been permitted by 
the decisions of the courts. The public, 
favorably impressed by the wise and 
conservative action of the convention, 
will not uphold the strikers if they in- 
jure mining property or intimidate by 
violence and riot such miners as may 
attempt to work. If, as seems probable, 
a sufficient number of competent work- 
men cannot be obtained outside of the 
strikers’ ranks, what will be the duty of 
the employers? What it has been, in 
our opinion, for some time past—to ac- 
cept the offered arbitration. 

The influence of the public should be 
exerted to promote a settlement of the 
controversy in that way. In the strikers’ 
list of grievances there are some which 
might well be referred to arbitrators. 
The increased cost of living, mentioned 
by large corporations as the cause of re- 
cent unsolicited increases of wages, and 
accounting in some measure for the ad- 
dition of 10 per cent. to the wages of the 
Steel Corporation’s workmen, certainly 
deserves to be considered when it is re- 
spectfully submitted’ by the miners in 
support of their claims. The positive 
declaration of the union concerning its 
faithful observance of contracts tends, at 
least in the public mind, to overcome the 
operators’ objection to a recognition of 
the union or the making of agree- 
ments with it. With respect to all the 
questions in controversy the strikers’ 
cause has better standing with the public 
by reason of the good record of the con- 
vention. We hope that the coal railroad 
presidents can now be induced to permit 
negotiations for a settlement by arbitra- 
tion or compromise. The public will not 
support them if they persist in refusing 
to do so. 
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Governor Taft’s Mission to 


Rome 


AT last the mission of Governor Taft 
and his three fellow commissioners to 
Rome is concluded and its results mav 
be summed up. Something is to be 
added to our chronicle and comment last 
week, when we had the reply of the 
Papal commission granting the princi- 
pal part of what the United States asked, 
but declining to set a time for the defi- 
nite withdrawal of the friars. We said 
last week, and we repeat now, that there 
is here no rejection of the substance of 
the request, only a politic hesitation as 
to the manner of granting it. 

Let the reader understand the condi- 
tions. There are eight or ten orders of 
friars in the Philippines, or were in 
1898, of which only four need to be con- 
sidered. These are the Franciscans, the 
Dominicans, the Augustinians and the 
Recoletos. There were in 1898 near- 
ly 1,200 of these friars in the Philip- 
pines. They were parish priests, in 
charge of nearly all the parishes in the 
islands. Generally they were the only 
white men in the town, except, in the 
central cities, the Spanish governor, who 
came and went, while the priest re- 
mained for a lifetime and was the real 
ruler of the district. Three of these 
orders, omitting the Franciscans, owned 
400,000 acres of the best cultivated land 
in the islands, being about one-fifth of 
all that was not government land. They 
were hated as rack-renters, and espe- 
cially as the real rulers, who controlled 
the Spanish governors and who were re- 
sponsible for all oppression and mis- 
management and banishment of those 
who offended them. Far from public 
observation, tyrants in their fields, their 
frequent social irregularities did not ex- 
cite the enmity that was caused by their 
political and personal tyranny. When 
the Katipunan revolution of 1896 began 
the brunt of the hostility was directed 
against the friars. Forty of them were 
murdered and a multitude of others were 
captured, imprisoned and shamefully 
abused until liberated by the American 
soldiers. 

Besides these nearly 1,200 friars there 
were some 400 native Filipino priests. 
They had seldom been allowed to have 
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charge of a parish, but were curates un- 
der the friars. It was not the policy of 
the governing orders, to which the bish- 
ops belonged, to encourage the education 
of native priests. They were not allowed 
to become members of the orders, but 
were simply humble assistants, of in- 
ferior training and character. We gave 
last week the testimony of the highest 
prelates in the Church, who declared 
them to be without ability or character. 
If they were characterized as severely 
as the Filipinos characterize the friars 
themselves, let it be said that while the 
friars supported strongly the Spanish 
Government, the native priests all took 
the side of the revolutionists. This was 
no war against the Catholic Church 
which we found going on in the Philip- 
pines, but was within the Church, in 
which the foreign land-holding priests 
were on one side and the native priests 
on the other. If physical ability be con- 
sidered or intellectural training, the ad- 
vantage was all on the side of the Span- 
ish priests; on the question of morals 
they were both bad enough and multi- 
tudes of both kept their mistresses open- 
ly, and were thought no worse of for it 
in a country where a large part of the 


people lived faithfully, perhaps, with 
their partners, but without formal mar- 


riage. Probably in the matter of social 
decorum the Spanish friars did not as 
universally fail as did the native priests, 
but in the vices that go with unrestricted 
power they were worse. These friar 
priests have all been driven from their 
parishes and do not dare to return. 
Three-fifths of them have died or left 
the country, and the rest are congre- 
gated in Manila and the other principal 
towns, where the American Government 
protects their lives. One might think 
that as they hate the native priests and 
hate the people who have expelled them, 
they might welcome and favor Ameri- 
can rule. But such is not the case. They 
seem to hope that in some way the Span- 
ish authority may be returned, and they 
know that with our separation of Church 
and State they can never recover their 
former power. 

Now the Treaty of Paris, and equally 
the spirit of our civilization and institu- 
tions, forbid us to confiscate the lands 
and expel the friars, as any Catholic 
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Government would have done. We 
recognize the right of the orders to hold 
their lands and the right of the friars 
to go where they please and can. But 
we do know that their return to their 
parishes would be too great a strain on 
the people; it would require an army to 
protect them. We know that for several 
years the friars have been able to get no 
rent from their lands and that it would 
be vastly better for Luzon, as for Ire- 
land, to have the big holdings broken 
up and the land sold to those who work 
it. And we know that in this way only 
can peace come to the islands and to the 
Catholic Church there. We have no 
fight with the Catholic Church; this is a 
quarrel between parties in the Catholic 
Church, in which we take the side of the 
entire Catholic people and the native 
clergy. 

And the Pope has recognized the ill 
condition and has met us fairly. It is 
said—we don’t know—that the Pope 
would have granted all we asked if he 
could have had his way. As it is the 
negotiating will be concluded at Manila 
on the lines laid down, which involve 
the sale of the lands and the more 
gradual withdrawal of the friars, who 
are not to be returned to their parishes. 
Some things are not yet clear. If the 
Roman authorities had been free to dis- 
regard the sensitiveness of Spain and 
the orders concerned, and accept some 
nine or ten million dollars outright for 
the lands, that money might, in the au- 
thority of the Pope, have been devoted 
to the support of the Church in the 
islands in the hazardous period when it 
passes from the support of the State to 
dependence on the free will offerings of 
the people. Such a fund would have 
been an immense strength to the Church. 
Now, we suppcse, every parcel of land 
and every claim for damages to build- 
ings will have to be valued separately, 
and a considerably smaller sum is likely 
to be paid. We suppose Protestants will 
not greatly regret this result, however 
much Catholics may regret it. For our 
part, in the interests of peace, we afe 
sorry that the matter could not have 
been finally settled at Rome. However, 
the results achieved fully justify the 
sending of the Commission. It was a 
new thing in American diplomacy. Our 
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four representatives did their work in a 
direct and most creditable way. There 
was no concealment of purpose, but 
everything was said and done on both 
sides in the frankest way. The final 
communication of Cardinal Rampolla 
fully recognizes the admirable spirit ex- 
hibited by Governor Taft and the Ameri- 
can Government and expresses great 
gratification that a general agreement 
was reached; and in this gratification 
we have the right to join, as THE IN- 
DEPENDENT was perhaps the first journal 
to urge that such a Commission be sent 
to Rome to deal directly with the Pope 
for the purchase of the friars’ lands. 
We did not urge and have never urged 
that this question of the purchase of the 
friars’ lands be complicated with that 
of the removal of the friars; for we 
knew that they could not return to their 
parishes and that they must be replaced 
by others in any event. 


as 


After the Honeymoon 


DurinG the honeymoon month of June 
marriage is simply a romance that has 
been sanctified and blessed by the 
Church. Later it becomes a more for- 
midable relationship; for, no matter how 
long the happy season lasts, some rainy 
day every pair of wedded lovers face 
each other in mutual surprise at the dis- 
covery that they are really strangers who 
have just passed through a delightful 
phenomenon of dust and spirit, natural, 
but transient. Until then marriage is a 
state of existence as easily assumed and 
as heedless of responsibilities as the mat- 
ing of meadow larks; henceforth it takes 
a domestic, culinary aspect and fixes 
obligations that outlast many woodland 
weddings, where the swift winged bride 
and groom manage to begin and bring 
up a family within a honeymoon of time. 

But in the ascending scale of life mar- 
riage is not merely the romantic mating 
of two people; it is a spiritual union, 
occult and difficult to define, composed 
of two distinct intelligences, neither of 
which can withdraw or dominate the 
other without injury to the relationship. 
Therefore, living together “in love and 
harmony ” is always the newest and most 
difficult of all sciences, founded as it is 
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upon original experience and investiga- 
tion whenever another couple volunteers 
for the marriage altar. Nor does the ad- 
venture depend so much, as some people 
are disposed to argue, upon affinities,men 
and women born expressly for one an- 
other. Where both are able to conform 
to the laws governing marriage there is 
the psychological basis for a union be- 
tween almost any man and woman as 
natural as the indiscriminate mating of 
robins. “ Affinities” indeed are usually 
the short lived divinities of magnetic il- 
lusions. They impose upon the imagi- 
nation and senses for a time, -but often 
lose their attractions sooner than the un- 
predestined sort. And since most young 
people who marry are so indifferent to 
this doctrine that they are unable to tell 
one affinity from another, but find them- 
selves many times drawn by many differ- 
ing types of youth and beauty, they are 
fortunate in discovering a working prin- 
ciple of life together through which it is 
possible to win happiness on a less senti- 
mental basis. 

In fact the joy and content of every 
marriage depends as much upon the wife 
as the covered eggs in the nest depend 
upon the mother bird for the life and 
songs that lie expectant in them. The 
husband, however much of a gentleman 
and scholar he may be, is an unconquer- 
able ruffian in these delicate matters of 
domestic diplomacy. He may provide 
for and expect happiness, but he can no 
more create it than Adam could have 
made Eve. 

And the lack of right-mindedness in 
the wife at this point spoils as many 
marriages as frailties in the husband do. 
Obliged by the very nature of things to 
dispense with her bridal ideals, the ques- 
tion is, what course she will pursue? And 
everything depends upon her decision, 
for she will either adjust herself to the 
situation with the egotism of a martyr, 
seek consolation in her children, religion 
or society, or she will wisely accept the 
bargain she has made for happiness with 
the determination to realize upon it in 
spite of all newly discovered. human 
limitations. And here begins her uni- 
versity course in the philosophy of life; 
a philosophy which not only recognizes 
the disposition of one particular man in 
its variations from that of marikind in 
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general, but disciplines her own to match 
and mate it. And there is the rub. The 
matching is a pitting of force against 
force, which comes easy to old Adam 
nature; but the mating of mind with 
mind, the finishing of his courage with 
the spires of her hopes, the adding of 
her charm to his power, is a divine al- 
chemy of spirits which no man can ac- 
complish. 

And being at bottom a practical wit of 
a woman, she soon learns the expedi- 
ency of being as wise as a serpent and 
as harmless as a dove in all her dealings 
with this lord of her domains. She also 
recognizes the fact, with a pang indeed, 
that romantic love is not the dominant 
element in any lasting affection; and if 
she can no longer pose as a queen of 
hearts she gracefully accepts the réle of 
a more scriptural character, so that her 
husband may at least “ praise her in the 
market place” and that the right people 
may rise up to “call her blessed.” She 


has a sort of sunrise spirit that can be 
accommodated to his twilight moods like 
a star shining in the evening heavens. 
She understands the April diplomacy of 
tears and the miracle of clearing her own 
skies at the right moment for his en- 


couragement. She is the saint above his 
altar and the star performer on their 
little domestic stage—a droll fairy soul 
who prays and confides but never con- 
fesses. The married life is her profes- 
sion, as it is refuge from the more en- 
grossing cares of managing the world 
at large. 

Still, there are mutual obligations even 
in these amenities of life which neither 
can discharge for the other. And ‘while 
they all know how to tax each other’s 
virtues at this point to the uttermost, the 
most happily married people understand 
the more delicate economy of manipulat- 
ing each other’s follies and limitations 
in a way to win or confer pleasure. The 
husband, mindful that women never out- 
grow romantic ideals, however unwar- 
ranted they are by the solemn facts of 
life, pleases. his wife with little orna- 
mental attentions. To her the value of 
a bunch of violets is augmented many 
times by a sentimental viewpoint. On 
the other hand, his stormy temper adds 
piquancy to their relations, and mav even 
be regarded as a blessing in disguise 
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when it furnishes an opportunity for a 
display of feminine sweetness under try- 
ing circumstances. Thus, while his un- 
hallowed lightnings flash she is enabled 
to prove, by the poise and dignity of her 
spirit, that she is really the superior being 
of the two—a wise error to inculcate in 
the mind of every husband, since no do- 
mestic shortcoming in him can diminish 
his sense of outside importance, but the 
consciousness of possessing a paragon 
wife even adds to it a superlative glory. 

In short, there are few superfluous ex- 
periences, no waste material, and not 
many traits of character, good or bad, 
that cannot be made to contribute some- 
thing to the peace or dignity of life in 
an ordinary marriage, where the hus- 
band is discreetly honest and decently 
energetic, and where the wife has suffi- 
cient wit to make the best and not the 
worst of a difficult arrangement, upon 
which, however, rests the future of the 
race. 

& 


“ Hell-roaring ” 


WE much dislike that sort of political 
argumentation so much practiced by 
some of our papers which consists in giv- 
ing nicknames to public people. Some 
of these papers, not averse to giving lec- 
tures on editorial and political ethics, are 
accustomed to refer to Gen. Jacob H. 
Smith as “ Hell-roaring Jake,” a name 
said to have been given to him in the 
army because of his voluble explosive 
capacity. Whether he really has been so 
called or not we do not know, but it is 
clear ‘that the adjective was not misap- 
plied, and that it is his coarse, vulgar and 
unrestrained looseness of tongue that has 
been the occasion of his dismissal from 
the army, and that may be, in part, re- 
sponsible for the most shameful occur- 
rence in our Philippine war. 

There had been a most treacherous 
massacre of American soldiers in Samar. 
General Smith sent Major Waller with 
a detachment to capture and punish those 
guilty of the base act. He gave very 
reasonable and proper written orders, 
a copy of which was sent to the Navy 
Department at Washington. But with 
them he gave most atrocious oral instruc- 
tions. “I want,” said he, “ no prisoners. 
I want you to kill and burn. The more 
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you kill and burn the better you will 
please me.” He said he wanted every- 
body killed capable of bearing arms, 
everybody above ten years old. Per- 
haps he did not mean it; he has the rep- 
utation of talking extravagantly. At 
any rate, the detachment did not kill and 
burn; perhaps had little chance to do so. 
They had a horribly difficult march, and 
were nearly starved to death. At the 
end of the expedition, on returning to 
their base, when Major Waller was near- 
ly crazed with sufferirg, he ordered a 
number of his native attendants to be 
shot without trial, on the charge that 
they had been faithless during the march. 
This charge was unsupported by evi- 
dence, and was probably unjust. It was 
a sad and horrible affair. Whether Gen- 
eral Smith’s verbal instructions had any 
influence in the matter we cannot tell; 
but it is clear that they were cruelly 
abominable. The court martial recog- 
nized that he was in the habit of using 
extravagant language, and that his in- 
structions were not caken literally, and 
that no children or women were killed, 
and that only this sad affair tarnished the 
good name of the army. He was found 
guilty and sentenced to be reprimanded 


by the reviewing authority, who is the 


President in this case. The reprimand 
has been faithfully administered; and, 
on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of War, General Smith has been retired 
from active service, with regret “that he 
should have so acted in this instance as 
to interfere with his further usefulness 
in the army.” 

We have never heard it said of Gen- 
eral Washington or General Grant, or 
General Sherman, or General Roberts, 
or General Kitchener, that he was a Hell- 
roarer. All these eminent soldiers have 
been, rather, reticent and quiet in their 
language. Restraint is the evidence of 
strength, rather than eruptive volubility. 
Here is a lesson, read by the President 
and Secretary Root, not simply to this 
soldier of sixty-two years, but to our 
youth as well, that loud talking, bluster- 
ing and profanity are fitting neither to a 
soldier nor a gentleman. The truest 
Gentleman that ever lived said, “ Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay nay, for 
whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil.” 


1791 
Is He a Daniel? 


Dr. MuUNHALL is a revivalist, a writer 
and seller of his own books and pam- 
phlets and a vigorous denouncer of all 
higher criticism. Ina late pamphlet, en- 
titled “ A Crisis in Methodism,” he runs 
amuck and slays on every hand. The 
Boston University and its School of 
Theology he attacks savagely; President 
Warren, Professors Mitchell and Bowne 
and Rishell for “ revolutionizing Metho- 
dist theology,” and writing books “ full 
of poison,” “ extremely rationalistic and 
Unitarian ;” Professor Terry, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, is accused of teaching 
the unhistoric character of Genesis; 
President Little, of the same Institute, 
and President Plantz, of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, are charged with denying the 
omniscience of Jesus, as does also Presi- 
dent Raymond, of Wesleyan University, 
and President Bashford, of the same 
University, sympathizes with these 
heretical views; the editors of Zion’s 
Herald and The Methodist Review are 
in the same condemnation, giving cur- 
rency to views that are “ unbiblical, un- 
Methodistic and infidel,” and Chancellor 
Day, of the Syracuse University, was 
guilty of the sin of staying away from 
Dr. Munhall’s evangelistic services be- 
cause he did not like the Doctor’s de- 
nunciations of the Methodist infidels. 

Now, we were not informed that Dr. 
Munhall has any such standing as a 
biblical scholar that any of these teach- 
ers of theology would feel it necessary 
to reply, but-Chancellor Day and Zion’s 
Herald have picked him up with no gen- 
tleness. 

We content ourselves with chronicling 
these charges of prevailing Methodist 
heresy, and we add our conviction that 
Dr. Munhall has no consciousness of 
such ignorance as it charged to him. We 
are often reminded. of the Arabic 
apothegm which divides men into classes: 

“Man is four: 

“He who knows not, and knows not 
he knows not; he is a fool, shun him. 

“He who knows not, and knows he 
knows not; he is simple, teach him. 

“He who knows, and knows not he 
knows; he is asleep, waken him. 

“He who knows and knows he 
knows; he is wise, follow him.” 
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Those who regard Dr. Munhall as 
coming under the last category will fol- 
low him. He spoke at the Methodist min- 
isters’ meeting in Philadelphia the other 
day and secured the passage of resolu- 
tions. denouncing higher criticism as 
“ wretched stuff ;” but before following 
any wise man who makes a sweeping 
attack on the scholarship of his Church 
those who pass such resolutions should 
convince themselves not only of his 
strenuous piety, but also that he is a 
sufficient adept in biblical learning to 
know the difference between a psalmist 
and a palimpsest, and that he can tell a 
thesaurus from an ichthyosaurus. 


ed 


Vacation Schools 


SEVERAL years ago it began to dawn 
on the minds of the physicians, health 
officers and educators of Germany that 
the public parks were used in a conven- 
tional, rather than in a beneficent and 
useful manner. They set about to create 
a public sentiment in favor of play- 
grounds in the larger parks, and the 
opening of available places elsewhere for 
the use of the children when out of 
school. It followed soon after that 
botanical gardens were opened for teach- 
ers and children together. Then came a 
larger development of the school garden 
idea, and children were allowed relaxa- 
tion from book study, to the practical ap- 
plication of ideas in the soil and in the 
shop, which we have learned to call 
“ manual instruction.” It became neces- 
sary to furnish balls, bats, footballs, as 
we'l as tools and all sorts of gymnastic 
apparatus. Then teachers must be em- 
ployed who were fitted to instruct in 
games as well as in shops and gardens. 
This brought out a new class of teachers, 
those who were gifted with a capacity 
for fellowship with children. A sixth 
report of public parerounes and open- 
air schools in Prussia shows that of 
5,616 schools, only 359 had no arrange- 
ment for public play or gymnastic exer- 
cise. 

At this point the movement divides it- 
self into that which is a part of regular 
school exercise and that which has de- 
veloped into vacation schools, including 
holidays. Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
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Switzerland and Austria took up the idea 
of vacation schools with zeal. All Eu- 
rope has been turned into a gymnasium, 
where, through the summer, children are 
trained to play wisely. The idea, when 
carefully examined, is seen to be closely 
associated with the kindergarten. 

In this country the movement has been 
accepted, more particularly in its relation 
to the poorer classes in our larger cities. 
Dr. Ellen C. Putnam, Secretary of the 
committee on public play and vacation 
schools in Providence, R. I., reports such 
schools in operation in over twenty cities 
of the United States. She reports that 
the environment of children living in 
the poorest wards causes physical, mental 
and moral degeneration. It is the inter- 
est of the commonwealth to provide 
wholesome influences during the mid- 
summer months. The movement is a so- 
cial endeavor to provide for children who 
cannot otherwise obtain them certain es- 
sential advantages that others do not 
need from public sources. Vacation 
schools add a very desirable supplement 
to conventional public education by se- 
curing a much greater amount of muscu- 
lar activity; by encouraging a much 
greater degree of self-expression, self- 
reliance and initiative; by presenting the 
more refining possibilities of environ- 
ment, to mold tastes in choosing recrea- 
tions and occupations. To secure these 
objects nature study, manual and art 
work and physical exercise are offered, 
under conditions of the greatest freedom 
compatible with efficiency, and, when 
possible, carried on in the open air. No 
books are used, and ideas of play and 
enjoyment are associated. 

The history of the movement as it 
has spread through the United States 
and is still spreading is very in- 
spiring to those who have believed 
our school system quite too pedantic 
and formalized, as well as restrictive, 
for the best development of children. 
The movement is also very hopeful in 
the way of giving to athletics in connec- 
tion with education a better bearing and 
proper control. No one can _ have 
watched the spirit and tendency of gam- 
ing in our colleges and schools, as an 
affair quite separated from the curricu- 
lum, without apprehension. Some of the 
features of Miss Putnam’s report we 
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should be glad to compress and repeat. 
In one school thirty boys and one girl 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
are engaged in Sloyd.. A suggestive re- 
mark is that “ Mischief offered no great- 
er attraction than the work, and was 
therefore not indulged in.” It must be 
borne in mind that attendance in these 
schools is entirely voluntary. Admission 
is forfeited by three absences. Many of 
these children return asking for readmis- 
sion, saying, “ We didn’t know it would 
be so good.” Rainy days there are large 
rooms opened for exercise, but so far as 
possible the work is done out of doors. 
Discipline is hardly needed at any point. 
“Each child is too intent on his own 
efforts. Shouts of laughter and of ap- 
plause testify to the keenness of their 
enjoyment.” The games have the qual- 
ity of competition, but this competition 
becomes co-operative. “One could not 
fail to note that, along with the develop- 
ment of the vital organs and the muscu- 
lar system, there was a parallel evolution 
of mental qualities, such as promptness, 
intentness, ideas of initiative, co-opera- 
tion and leadership, fair play and the 
justice of rules, together with the stimu- 
The 


lus of hearty fun and laughter. 
hour was physically and mentally in- 
vigorating.”” We have long thought that 
our school system involved a great deal 


of unnecessary restriction. The best 
educators have the least machinery and 
fewest rules. The best way to stop whis- 
pering is to aHow reasonable communica- 
tion during school hours. Put the whole 
thing on the basis of common sense and 
an appeal to the honor of the children. 
Children brought up on the supposition 
that they cannot be trusted during all the 
educative period will surely not be edu- 
cated along ethical lines. 

Nature study, of course, predominates, 
and resourceful teachers find their main 
business to be to introduce the child to 
that great teacher, the world itself. The 
object is to cultivate simple, but scien- 
tific, methods of investigating things 
about the child, and to teach him to see 
as much as possible of what to most 
minds is unobserved. It is hardly pos- 
sible to perceive any limitations to this 
method of education. Excursions are 
possible into the fields and woods, and by 
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steam cars or boats to distant points of 
interest. All this while the teachers 
themselves ere being educated and de- 
veloped. 

The morale of the whole movement is 
shown by the effect on behavior, without 
discipline. An open-air gymnasium was 
conducted in the vacation school 
grounds. The daily attendance was 
about 100, “many of them distinctly 
gamins, who, for the sake of the gym- 
nastic work and games, which they en- 
tered into with zest, chose to conform 
with the playground requirements as to 
profanity, fighting and obedience to the 
director.” The real sum of the effect of 
these schools is shown at the close of the 
season by the changed methods and be- 
havior of the children. They are re- 
ported to have learned, not by instruc- 
tion, but by the influence of the work 
they have done, to respect the comfort 
of the people about them and the pro- 
prieties of the public highways. They 
have found that interesting topics to talk 
about were more fun than tin horns and 
a racket; that it was desirable to keep 
their pleasure grounds clean and free 
from the waste of lunches, and that 
munching of cheap candies was not es- 
sential to a good time. Meanwhile, the 
companionship that has grown up be- 
tween teachers and pupils gives the form- 
er an influence that cannot be secured by 
school-house teaching. They have lived 
together, and the influence of a sympa- 
thetic and refined friend has entered di- 
rectly into their lives. It will give a per- 
manent power to the teacher for good. 
It is mentioned that the children return- 
ing in the fall from their excursions are 
in exceptionally good conditon for school 
work during the winter. 

The effect of these vacation schools 
has been already largely to modify meth- 
ods of teaching in school houses. More 
freedom of physical movement and a 
larger liberty of choice in study is 
granted. School yards are being trans- 
formed into places where exercise is 
symmetrical and rational. Classes in 
whittling, gardening, etc., can be formed, 
and the whole work can be associated 
with the new effort, which is being wide- 
ly extended, for the improvement of 
homes and the beautifying of city yards, 
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Prosperity and Equality 


CHARLES I governed England eleven 
years without a Parliament. Meanwhile, 
he distributed among his courtiers a host 
of patent monopolies, so that Culpepper 
exclaimed, when Parliament reassem- 
bled: 


“ These men, like the frogs of Egypt, have 
gotten possession of our dwellings, and we 
have scarcely a room free from them. They 
sip in our cup, they dip in our dish, they sit by 
our fire; we find. them in the dye-vat, the wash 
bowl, and the powdering tub; they share with 
the butler in his box; they have marked and 
sealed us from head to foot. They will not 
bate us a pin; we may not buy our own clothes 
without their brokage. These are the leeches 
that have sucked the commonwealth so hard 
that it is almost become hectical; and some of 
them are ashamed of their right names; they 
have a vizard to hide the brand made by that 
good law in the last Parliamentof King James; 
they shelter themselves under the name of a 
corporation; they make by-laws which serve 
their turns to squeeze us and fill their purses.” 


England was prosperous during the 
earlier years of these monopolies, and but 
little complaint was made. Finally pros- 
perity waned, and the Parliament which 
Charles was compelled to call drove him 
_ the throne and ultimately beheaded 

im. 

Universal suffrage is criticised on the 
ground that the voters do not think. 
They vote according to the pressure of 
circumstance. If crops are good they 
vote for the party in power. If crops 
fail they vote for the opposite party. 
This was true of limited suffrage in 
Charles’s time, and it is true of universal 
suffrage now. Men do not think unless 
compelled to think. Earning a living oc- 
cupies their minds, and this is largely 
routine. Thinking belongs to the few— 
to the philosopher, the reformer, the agi- 
tator. But the agitator lacks an audi- 
ence while prosperity continues. When 
depression returns he gets a hearing. 

Auguste Cémte, with his bias for 
mathematics, classified political parties as 
the party of statics or “ order,” and the 
party of dynamics or “progress.” Rather 
should it be the party of prosperity, or 
success, and the party of equality, or 
ethics. Comte’s party of “order” is 
really a party of progress in all material 


things. It is the party that strengthens © 


government, promotes industry, expands 
markets, conquers the world. Its cri- 
terion is success. Its philosophy, sur- 
vival of the fittest. Its popular argu- 
ment is prosperity. 

Comte’s party of “progress” is a 
party of reaction in material things. It 
points back to the old conditions of sim- 
plicity, equality and contentment. It 
frets under the strenuousness of strug- 
gle, conquest and victory. It protests 
against the survival of thefittest. Charles 
I stood for the triumph of absolutism 
and national sovereignty over feudalism 
and petty sovereignties. His was a 
strong centralized government which 
had risen of necessity out of the conflict- 
ing jurisdictions of church, nobility and 
guild. It was this new monopoly of 
government, with its patents and court 
lobbyists, against which the Puritans re- 
volted. They set up as their ideal the 
former conditions of independence and 
equality, and denied the necessity of a 
strong, central government. But they 
were wrong on the material side. Their 
success meant anarchy and weakness in 
the struggle of nations. Cromwell was 
forced to restore the very absolutism 
which his party attacked. The private 
monopolies, however, were abolished. 
Equal rights under the law were incor- 
porated with centralized government. 

The modern trust and railway merger 
are the counterpart in industry of abso- 
lutism in politics. They differ from the 
patent monopolies of Charles. They 
grow of necessity out of the intolerable 
and wasteful competition of petty rivals, 
as absolutism grew out of feudalism. 
The first emergence of the trust is a pe- 
riod of unexampled prosperity. For- 
eigners are curtailed in business and im- 
migrants crowd to our shores. Prices 
and profits rise. The farmer and the la- 
borer do not keep up with the grand 
rush, but they get steadier employment 
and better prices and do not need to 
think. Those who protest that inequal- 
ity follows prosperity are passed by. 
They are an invidious remnant. Their 
ideal of the olden time when all were 
farmers and tiny producers is reaction- 
ary on the material and economic side. 
Their goal is impossible. It jeopardizes 
prosperity. But it is the only ideal which 
will call together a party of equality. 
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When depression comes they will have a 
hearing. Will they then wreck the 
structure of prosperity or will they an- 
nex industrial equality to industrial cen- 
tralization, as the Puritans annexed po- 
litical equality to centralized govern- 


ment ? 
x 


For six years the Philadel- 
phia Vacant Lot Cultiva- 
tion Association has de- 
voted its energies and such funds as have 
come into its treasury from voluntary 
contributions to the relief of the unem- 
ployed in that city. The number of poor 
families aided each year has rapidly in- 
creased from 100 in 1897 to nearly 800 
in 1902, and the full measure of relief 
enjoyed by these families through their 
own labor, added to the association’s aid, 
has increased from $6,000 worth of 
vegetables grown in 1897 to fully $50,- 
ooo worth that will be gathered from 
the 800 gardens being cultivated this 
season, while the expense per garden to 
the association has decreased from 
$12.25 the first year to $4.09 per garden 
in 1901. The details of the work are 
quite simple. The association through 
its Board of Directors and superintend- 
ent, R. F. Powell, secures as a loan from 
landowners in every section of the city 
such idle lots as they are willing to have 
used, subject to immediate dispossession. 
The land is fertilized, plowed and har- 
rowed at the association’s expense and 
divided into quarter-acre gardens. Each 
family applying for aid is given one or 
more of these gardens to cultivate on 
condition that it must be cultivated thor- 
oughly throughout the entire season, 
growing thereon a succession of crops 
as directed by the superintendent, and 
that no trespassing upon other gardens 
will be allowed. Any failure to comply 
with these rules forfeits the privilege, 
when the garden is given immediately to 
some one else. The first year more than 
fifteen per cent. of the gardens given 
out were forfeited on account of poor 
cultivation, which at that time was con- 
sidered a splendid showing, but this per- 
centage of forfeitures has steadily de- 
creased until this year less than one- 
half of one per cent. have lost their gar- 
dens. As a means of providing relief 
for those who must have immediate aid 


Vacant Lot 
Cultivation 
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a co-operative farm of more than twenty- 
five acres is this season being cultivated. 
Any one applying for aid is offered em- 
ployment at $1.25 per day of ten hours; 
this he can have at the end of each day 
if his needs are such as to require it; the 
crop grown on this farm belongs to the 
association—the proceeds from its sale 
are turned into its treasury. Last year 
more than $500 of the funds ex- 
pended by the association was received 
from this source. To give an idea of 
what is being grown on this co-operative 
farm, the crop at present consists of: 
One acre in cabbage, 6,200 plants; one 
and a quarter acres in tomatoes, 4,600 
plants ; one and two-fifths acres in straw- 
berries, 20,000 plants; one and a half 
acres in beans; two acres in potatoes, 
and seventeen acres in sweet corn. For 
a second crop celery, late cabbage, rye 
and clover will be planted. Here is a 
splendid example for other cities. 


& 


We are very glad to 
publish the article by 
Professor Sayce giv- 
ing an account of how he has partially 
deciphered the Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, which have been, for now thir- 
ty years, the puzzle of Oriental scholars. 
The first known of them was in 1871, 
when, in the first of its four “ State- 
ments,” the American Palestine Explo- 
ration Society published a very imperfect 
copy of one of the four inscriptions at 
Hamath, the copy made by an Arab who 
wet the stone with a color and pressed 
paper over it. Then in Burton and 
Drake’s “ Unexplored Syria” equally 
poor copies were given of the four in- 
scriptions. In the second “ Statement ” 
of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society, published in 1873, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward published the first accurate 
copies, from squeezes of these four 
stones made by Prof. John A. Paine, 
archeologist of the society. He showed 
the direction of the writing and that 
the writing read first from right to left, 
and in the next line from left to right. 
He also prepared a list of characters and 
groups, some of which he indicated as 
proper names. Then followed the more 
important study of Professor Sayce, who 
has accomplished nearly all of value in 
the way of suggestion or decipherment. 


Professor Sayce’s 
Decipherment 
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There have been a plenty of claims to 
have deciphered them, of which the most 
remarkable have been by Prof. John 
Campbell, of Montreal—who wrote two 
octavo volumes about them—Major Con- 
der and Professor Jensen, but all equal- 
ly imaginative and baseless. Professor 
Sayce’s decipherment is, of course, as yet 
incomplete, only the beginning of - the 
work, like George Smith’s first clews to 
the Cypriote inscriptions, or Grotefend’s 
to the Assyrian ; but the rest will now fol- 
low in good time. 


It was in what corre- 
sponded to our _ public 
parks that our Lord ad- 
dressed his great congregations. Now- 
adays if the people will not go on Sun- 
days to the churches, and will go to the 
parks, we do not see why the disciples 
of the great Preacher should not follow 
them. So thinks S. E.. Young, D.D., 
pastor of the big Second Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburg, and he has organ- 
ized religious services for each of the 
parks of the city. Afternoon and even- 
ing services are held, and on a late Sun- 
day over 86,000 people were estimated 
to be in attendance. Among the preach- 
ers were Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
Thus, at Calhoun Park the Catholic Vi- 
car-General presided, assisted by four 
other priests. When the mountain would 
not go to Mahomet Mahomet went to the 
mountain, and his example has been re- 
garded as a good one. 
fo] 

Office may be bought in va- 
rious ways, of which. per- 
haps the most culpable is that 
which pays a legislature for a Senator- 
ship, as we have seen done more or less 
directly in several instances in late years. 
Another method is that of the rich Ro- 
man candidates who gave panem et cir- 
censes, bread and the circus, food and 
fun to the pedple. This is precisely the 
method which certain Tammany leaders 
in this city seemed to have reduced to a 
science until the Hon. William S. Devery 
began to show them how much there was 
yet to learn. Under the reform adminis- 
tration, he lost his $6,000 job as head of 
the New York police. While holding that 
office heamasseda fortune which he is now 
expending in the effort to supplant a cer- 
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tain Tammany leader, perhaps hoping to 
become Croker’s successor. He is tossing 
handfuls of coins, paying grocer’s bills 
of poor people, giving free ice, running 
big picnics, getting up games for the 
boys, and flinging his honest-earned 
money about in a way that promises to 
make him a new power in Tammany pol- 
itics, only asking votes in return. Of 
course it is corrupting, in some ways 
even more so than the secret “ grafts” 
of the police under which police captains 
have got rich in New York and Minne- 
apolis. It is the way that ruined Rome. 


& 


It was only a worthless Chinese laun- 
dryman, named Tong Jack, living in 
Cambridge, Md. He set up his laundry 
in a building next to Mr. James A. Mc- 
Allister’s house. Mr. McAllister did not 
like it, but he recognized his neighbor’s 
rights, and when the boys teased and 
annoyed the Chinaman Mr. McAllister 
drove them away and stopped their in- 
terference with his peaceable business. 
Tong Jack had prospered in his humble 
business, when Mr. McAllister was taken 
sick. Tong Jack constantly sent flowers 
and delicacies to him, and when he died 
the poor man’s grief was intense. He 
hired thirty carriages for the funeral that 
all might ride, and himself walked be- 
hind the hearse to the grave, all clad in 
mourning white. And some people think 
that the Chinese have no gratitude and 
are hardly human. 


It was a surprise to the world that 
of all nations Russia should take the 
role of leader in proposing the confer- 
ence for universal peace which resulted 
in the international treaties of The 
Hague. And now from the same source 
comes the proposition foran international 
conference to deal with trusts. Only 
those Powers are invited that were in the 
Sugar convention at Brussels—that is, 
only certain leading European nations. 
A trust conference with America, the 
chief home of trusts, left out, would 
seem like the play without Hamlet, if 
we did not recall Gortchakoff’s warning 
that the European nations must combine 
against America. But no European con- 
vention can prevent large combinations 
of capital, 
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INSURANCE 


A Peculiar Experiment 


LITTLE attention has been attracted by 
a law passed at the last session of the 
Maryland Legislature, yet the law is 
very peculiar. By it an insurance fund 
is created, to be administered by «the 
State Insurance Commissioner, for the 
purpose of furnishing benefits to the 
families of persons who die of injuries 
received in course of service in certain 
corporate lines. In case of such a death 
within a year after the injuryis sustained 
the Commissioner is to pay to the execu- 
tor or administrator, husband, widow, or 
children, as he may elect, $1,000. For 
his own remuneration he is to receive 
one per cent. of the fund. This fund is 
to be provided by contributions from 
corporations, associations, partnerships, 
or individuals that are engaged in min- 
ing, in quarrying, or in operating any 
railroad; or from incorporated towns or 
cities, or their contractors, engaged in 
excavating or building. Mining com- 


panies are to pay’ $1.87; steam railroads, 
$3, and street railroads, 60 cents; these 
amounts are to be paid annually and for 


each person employed. Municipal cor- 
porations or their contractors are made 
subject, in lieu of a specific levy, to 
whatever the Commissioner shall deem 
necessary. Instead of providing some 
drastic fine as penalty for disobedience, 
the law seeks to induce the required con- 
tributions by declaring that such cor- 
porations or employers as do make the 
specified contributions shall be exempt 
from legal liability for damages on ac- 
count of the death of any employe; on 
the contrary, such as refuse to comply 
with the demand made shall be liable 
for damages as at present and shall also 
be liable for half damages in case the 
death or injury is caused by negligence 
on part of a fellow employe. 

This is not the attempt at State insur- 
ance which seems to be the consistently 
due result of a great deal of current 
loose talk about the subject; it is an at- 
tempt to compel ccrporations to do the 
insuring. We doubt whether any cor- 
porations will take notice of the law by 
complying with its demands for con- 
tributions, altho some of them may. The 
only apparent way of getting the law 
Into court is on an attempt to enforce 


the added liability which the framer has 
sought to provide. If such a case arises 
and an issue is made, the law appears 
open in several points to grave doubts 
as to constitutionality. As to its in- 
expediency and crudeness there seems to 
be clear certainty, rather than doubt. 
Large corporations are voluntarily estab- 
lishing schemes for disability benefits to 
their employes, and there are companies 
for furnishing accident insurance to em- 
ployes and liability insurance to em- 
ployers. There is no evident need of ac- 
tion by the State, but unwisdom readily 
imagines a need and rarely perceives 
any difficulty in drafting laws. 


Sd 


An agriculturist in Illinois, for 
convenience of operations, caused a 
steam corn-sheller to be placed near 
his cribs, which caught fire and burned. 
He held a policy in the Orient 
of Hartford, but the company refused 
to pay, citing the clause in the policy 
which voided it: “If the hazard be in- 
creased by any means within the control 
or knowledge of the insured.” But, of 
course, the companv could waive this pro- 
vision, and the Supreme Court of Illinois 
decided that there was evidence sufficient 
to justify the jury in finding that the com- 
pany had waived it. This evidence was 
merely the claimant’s statement that the 
company’s agent had told him it would 
be “ all right ” to place the machine in the 
position it occupied. But the agent de- 
nied having said this; moreover, the pol- 
icy expressly declares that no representa- 
tive of the company can change or waive 
any condition except by written indorse- 
ment thereon, and that no privilege or 
waiver shall be claimed by -the insured 
unless so indorsed. Certainly it seems 
clear that when a contract is based (in 
part) on a declaration that nobody can 
alter it except in writing, any verbal al- 
teration is effectually shut out; yet the 
Illinois judge, referring to a citation, by 
counsel, of a case in the United States 
Supreme Court, which would not sustain 
the present claimant, remarked that “ We 
have adopted a different rule in this State 
and it must be applied in this case.” Is 
it at all surprising that insurance com- 
panies find successful business practically 
impossible ? 
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FINANCIAL 


An International Conference 
on Trusts 


Russta has asked for an international 
conference on Trust combinations. The 
request or suggestion was made about 
two weeks ago in a note sent by M. de 
Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, 
to all the Powers that signed the Brus- 
sels Sugar Convention, proposing that 
they should in conference consider 
means for the protection of international 
commerce against the artificial depres- 
sion of export prices, caused “ not only 
by government measures, such as export 
bounties or the control of production, 
but also by the much more dangerous 
processes adopted by Trusts, private un- 
dertakings, or cartels, which tend to in- 
fluence the international market.” In St. 
Petersburg they are beginning to call 
Trusts “ industrial armies.” When Rus- 
sia asked Europe to agree upon a dis- 
armament program (as to military 
forces) she had a great army which she 
could not well afford to enlarge or to 
arm with such new and improved 


weapons as might be invented. As in 
military affairs, so now in the industrial 


field, she would like to refrain from fur- 
ther experiment and expenditure, if 
other Powers will also refrain; for she 
has been guilty, with respect to the sugar 
industry, of that artificial depression of 
export prices as to which she complains. 

Some think that M. de Witte is aim- 
ing at the American Trusts, because, in 
spite of the retaliatory duties imposed by 
him on American steel and machinery 
(after Secretary Gage had imposed the 
countervailing duty on Russian bounty- 
fed sugar), his country’s imports of 
American steel and machinery have in- 
creased. While his real attitude toward 
our export trade deserves attention, it 
seems probable, however, that the chief 
object of the movement is the combina- 
tions or Trusts of exporting manufac- 
turers in Germany. Indeed, this is ad- 
mitted by Russia’s Financial Agent in 
London. The depression of export prices 
has been carried much further by those 
combinations than by our Trusts or great 
corporations. In some branches of the 
steel industry they have continually sold 
abroad at prices very far ‘below those 
which they compelled the German people 
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to pay. And in the sugar trade, as 
everybody knows, the practical co-opera- 
tion of the Government (in its export 
bounty policy) with the cartel or com- 
bination of refiners has caused the sale 
of enormous quantities of German sugar 
for export at prices sometimes not more 
than one-third of the prices which were 
exacted from the German consumer. As 
against Germany, Russia might obtain 
in such a conference some action afford- 
ing relief to the industries she desires to 
build up at home. Probably the confer- 
ence will be held, for Russia’s Financial 
Agent in London says that all the signa- 
tories of the Sugar Convention have con- 
sented to send delegates. 

We cannot expect that the subject of 
American exports and tariffs would not 
be taken up at such a conference. Our 
sales of manufactures in Europe and 
neutral markets, our high protective du- 
ties—so obnoxious to several European 
Governments, and our discourteous neg- 
lect or rejection of reciprocity treaties 
which these Governments have accepted 
at our request (one of them being a 
treaty with Russia, that was not sent to 
the Senate), have excited no end of hos- 
tile criticism and provoked retaliation, 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It will 
not be possible to avoid a discussion of 
American tariffs and the American in- 
vasion, altho it does not appear that 
the main purpose of the originators of 
the conference is to check American 
competition. The beginning of that 
long-threatened tariff war against the 
United States is not to be seen in M. de 
Witte’s project, but if the conference is 
held we may find at the end of it that 
our foreign trade has been subjected to 
some new restrictions. 


a 


THE New York Security and 
Trust Company, of which Charles S.’ 
Fairchild (formerly Secretary of the 
Treasury) is president, and Abram M. 
Hyatt and Osborn W. Bright are vice- 
presidents, now has a surplus of $3,500,- 
000, a capital of $1,000,000 and total as- 
sets of $54,090,307.94. 

....Dividends announced : 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’way, Serial 
Debenture, 4 per cent., payable August rst. 

Phenix Insurance Co., Semi-annual, 5 per 
cent , payable on demand. 
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Salt Rheum 


You may call it eczema, tetter or milk crust. 

But no matter what you call it, this skin 
disease which comes in patches that burn, itch, 
discharge a watery matter, dry and scale, owes 
its existence to the presence of humors in the 
system. 

It will continue to exist, annoy and perhaps 
agonize, as long as these humors remain. 

It is always radically and permanently cured 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, and is positively un- 
equaled for all cutaneous eruptions. 


r ALLENS FOOT-EASE 





SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swoll 

nervous feet, and instant] takes the sting 
out of counsand bunions. It’s the Rgroem 
est comfort discevery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes easy. 
It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, ac feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. RY 
IT TO-DAY. _ Sold bya.1 Druggiste and 

Shve Stores, o not mecepta an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE aut rscwace 


mMOTRES GRAY’S SWEET 
Fo v3 S; tld beat a ala ty for 
“h,What Rest Sorte. atel Peck 
and ‘Comfort! py ALLEN S. OLMST 


ie 
5 wile Roy, N.Y 
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{COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 
Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates ‘‘EKasy-Runnin 


»® or send for ee 
cular Price 


COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Yeenan SSSSESSEESEEESEECECE 


oaks Drbs Wier HOMPSONS FYE WATER | 


Pp ama, 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 


NEW YORK. 
U. S&S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


N York MEMB Boston 
Steck Scceeest ERS {stock Exchange 
Private wires to Bo 
Philadelphia, 


timere and P tignmond. 
NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Sold by Leading Jewelers Everywhere. 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear—Silver 
chatelaines in unique designs Shoulder watches 
and Belt watches in all metals or enameled—Men’s 
and Boys’ watches—Open face or hunting—gun 
metal, gold, silver, and nickel—Send for our book- 
lets aa select designs. 


THE NEw ENGLAND WATCH Co. 


and 39 Maiden Lane, N Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
a 7 Spreckels Building, San Francisco, 


BALTIMORE. 














A SURE CURBS for CATARRHE. 
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Sas 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


Photo Electrotupe Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# # ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
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UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD GOMPANY 


OFFERING OF OREGON SHORT LINE FOUR PER CENT. 
AND PARTICIPATING TWENTY-FIVE YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


120 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK, JULY 18, 1902. 
To the Holders of Preferred and Common Stock of the Union Pacific Railroad Company : 

The Oregon Short Line Railroad Company has created an issue of FOUR PER CENT. AND PARTICI- 
PATING 'TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR GOLD BONDS, to be secured by the pledge and deposit with The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, subject to the provisions of a trust indenture, of ten shares of 
the stock of the Northern Securities Company for every $1,000 face value of bonds issued. These bonds 
carry interest at four per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually in February and August, and are also 
entitled for each year, beginning with the year 1903, as provided in the trust indenture, to an amount equal 
to any dividends and interest which may be paid in cash during the year upon the deposited collateral in ex- 
cess of four per cent. upon the amount of the outstanding bonds. All or any of the bonds may be redeemed, 
at the option of the Short Line Company, at a premium of two and one-half per cent. and accrued interest 
and dividend payments on any interest day upon at least three months’ published notice. In case part of 
the bonds are redeemed, those to be redeemed are to be chosen by lot. Both the principal and interest will 
be payable in gold without deduction for taxes. The bonds will be coupon bonds of $1,000 each, with the 
usual provisions for registration and exchange for fully registered bonds. For the terms and provisions of the 
bonds and of the trust indenture under which they are to be issued reference is made to the copies of 
those instruments on file at the office of the undersigned in New York 

Pursuant to action of the Board of Directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
which has acquired the bonds hereby offered, holders of its preferred and common 
stock of record at the closing of the transfer books on August 1, 1902, are offered the 
privilege of subscribing at 90 and accrued interest for a face amount of said bonds 
equal to fifteen per cent. of the par amount of their stock. 


Arrangements have been completed for the sale, upon the terms of this circular, of so many of $31, 
000,000 of said bonds as are not subscribed for by the stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
upon this offering. 

No subscription for a fraction of a bond will be received, but as rights to subscribe may be assigned in 
accordance with a blank form which will be furnished upon application at the Company’s office in New York, 
any holder of such an amount of stock that fifteen per cent. of the par value thereof will not be $1,000 ora 
multiple thereof, may, before subscribing, buy or sell subscription rights upon the open market for such an 
amount as may be necessary for the purpose. 

Subscriptions must be made after August 1st and before 3 o’clock P.M. on August 15, 1902, at 
the office of the Company, 120 Broadway, New York, where blanks will be furnished upon which subscrip- 
tions must be made. ~ 

Payments on account of subscriptions must be made at the office of the company in New York in instal- 
ments and on dates as follows: 


$450 per bond upon subscription ; 
$453.33 (the accrued interest adjustment being included), on or before September 15, 1902. 


Any subscriber may pay his subscription in full at time of subscription, in which case 
he will be allowed a discount on the anticipated payment of $1.66 per bond (which is at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum), and will be entitled to full-paid subscription 
certificates. 


Failure to pay any subscription instalment, when and as payable, will forfeit all rights in respect of 
the bond subscribed for and any instalments previously paid. 

Subscriptions upon the forms furnished by the Company, accompanied by cheques on 
New York to the order of the Union Pacific Railroad Company for the first instalment 
of $450 per bond (or for $901.67 in case the subscription is paid in full), must in all 
cases be in the hands of F. V. S. Crosby, Treasurer, at the office of the Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, before three o’clock P.M. on August 15, 1902, when the right to 
subscribe will terminate. The subscription certificates will be transferable by delivery: 


Bonds with coupons attached or interim certificates representing bonds will be deliverable on and 
after September 15, 1902, upon surrender of subscription certificates at the Company’s office, with the pay- 
ments of all instalments receipted thereon. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 








ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 





Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES ee eS ee ee 


Secured on well im proved farms worth three times nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval. 


the loan. ho last s Pp $200, R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla, Ter. 


+> 





FARM MORTSAGE 


Iowa one Minposcte Teal estate 
on. rested wri 
H. H. HAGAN, otis OKLaHOMa “ VARLAND, Gudicilo Center, lows. 
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pvest IX CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 
hile the opportunity offers. $10.00.per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 560 PER 
CENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
gfe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, ad vance. 


FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CoO., 


Ta Havana, Cuba. 
31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan M ortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office established 1871, Iowa Falls, lowa. 


J. McK, THOMPSON, F. 8. THOMPSON 











vee HOMPSON BROS. 
MINNEAPOLIS PROPERTY 


the man- 
agement of your ‘YY LOANED at 6 per 
cent on Selected ed Real 





MORTGAGE BONDS. 
50% valuation. Rate. " 
C. eat: 


REAL ESTATE * reson 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business July 16, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsec 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 





SUMMER ADVICE. 


By One Who Knows. 


Keep cool in hot weather. 

os How ’” 

By eating Grape-Nuts every day. 

“ Rats ! ” 

No, not rats, but a good, sound fact that thousands make 


daily use of. 
Grape-Nuts is a predigested food which makes digestion 


easy. 

It gives the nourishment without the internal heat caused 
by heavy carbonaceous foods 

You can feel from ten to twenty degrees cooler than your 
neighbor when you eat proper food that does not overtax 
the stomach. 

Grape-Nuts is made from certain parts of the _ and 
by mechanical process the starches are ¢c ito grape 
~—— in 7 same manner as the stomach would do in the 

it act o nD. 

The phosphates of the cereals are retained in Grape-Nuts 
and these and the grape sugar supply the necessary nourish- 
ment to body, and nerve centers. 

Grape-Nuts is a concentrated food, giving strength, vitality 
and coolness to the body and energy and clearness to the 
brain, in place of the heavy, sluggish, draggy feeling caused 
by meat, potatoes, etc. 

Another point : 

It is thoroughly cooked at the factory by food experts and 
saves you the trouble. 

You get it from the grocer, and by adding cream it is 


ready to serve. 

No hot stove, no cross cook, no loss of time or exertion as 
with other food. 

Its crisp taste with the delicate sweet of the grape sugar 
makes it to the palate of the most critical epicure. 

The soso book in each package of Grape-Nuts gives many 
as pud¢ings, salads, entrees and desserts that cam be 
made. 

Worth a trial, and a package will prove it. 





United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits.. 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not re- 

serve agents) $576,084.34 
Due from State banks and bankers 56,501.94 
Checks and other cash items 9,228. 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... 
Notes of other National banks... 
Yr paper currency, nickels 

Di 

















651,570.00 
————— 1,778, 311.85 
—————_ 2, 996 157.28 


82,500.00 
4,950.00 


Capital st 0.000. 
Surplus fund 000. 

1,236.3 
640,350. 

















.~ to ae companies and sav- 


5,006,251.46 
247,543.32 
15,239.84 
: = gg a 
leposits . 
Deposits of United States dis- ? 
bursing officers 
7,991,856.26 


Sraectal Watt etsceceeesscceccesseessceescens $10,783,442.64 
L a New Yorx, County oF New York, 88.: 
al - RY DIMSE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
of mnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
Suge n now ledge and belief. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
1902 cribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of July. 
(Seal. Notary Public, New York Gount 
. ota’ c, New Yor! unty. 
Correct—Attest: FRANCIS M. BAOON, JR., di 
ROBERT B. HIRSCH, t Directors 
EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, 





are only earned at great risk and 
are never obtained through security 
investments. Securities so safe as 
to eliminate risk are the.Muskegon 
Traction and Lighting Company’s 
5% Coupon Gold Bonds, being the 
first mortgage upon a property which 
earned net, last year double the inter- 
est charge on said bonds. 

We have left $50,000.00 and 
have sold $550,000.00 to conservative 
investors, banks and trust companies, 

If interested in such a safe invest- 
ment write us. 


W. J. Hayes & Sons 


General Offices, Cleveland 



































Boston 
Branches { Cincinnati 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION 
a ge NATIONAL 
business July 16th, 1902 


Loans and discoun 
Overdrafts, d 

United States bonds on hand. 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due trem National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks a bankers 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exc s for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 
oe money reserve in bank. 











= us Dy 
Undivided profits, less = 
Reserved for taxes of 
Due to other National. banks $7,862,341.53 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 885,740.43 
ey to ‘banks ae and sav- 

ngs 








aoens certificates of deposit. . 
Certified checks 


tal 
ous or New Yor«. F New York, 
W. B. T. KE EYSER Cashier of the above-named bask. 
do *solemniy swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. W. B. T. KEYSER, 


Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of ~§ 
1902. THOS. 8. WILLIAMS, 


Notary Public, no. re County. 
Correct—Attest: E. A. te ORINGK ERH 
2 CHAS. 8. SMITH, 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real 
Full discription on pre rm tt 
interested write B.H. Unionville, Mo. 


DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE OF 
THE PHENIX INSURANGE GOMPARY. 
82ND DIVIDEND. 
- July 14, 1902. 
e Semi-Annual 


on demand at their 
No. 68 William PS ork City, to stock- 


holders of record on this = 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


THE Avemnben: TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, July 15, 1 02. 
japene © No. & 1 ene August 1, a oe, {panto ison, snopes 
‘ ompan 
DEBENTURE f BONDS will be | Nia on and after tee, date upon 
SS at the office of the Company, No. 59 Cedar Street, New 


York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Gompany 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF DOLLARS per 
share and an extra dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A 
DOLLAR per share will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1902, to 
‘stockholders of record at the close of business on Monday, 
June 30, 1902. The transfer books will be closed from July 1 
ito July 14, 1902, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
LOUISVILLE 8 NASHVILLE R. R.- GO. 
New York, July 9. a 
"The Board of Directors of the Louisville aad Nashville Rai 
road aa this day declared a dividend of TWO RAD 
ONE-HAL. PER CENT. payable on and after August 
d1, 1902, to such as shall be istered stockholders of the 
Company at 8 P. M. on July 21, 1902. 
The stock transfer books will close at : Lt x on the 2ist 
instant, and reopen at 10 A. M. on A 
AUGUST B LMONT. C Chairman. 























CAPITAL’ 


Dividend Ne. 13. 
New York, June 26th, 


AMERICAN GAR AND FOUNDRY: GOMPAM, 
PREFERRED STOCK. 


= arr on AS pase iiaatia 8 
Compeny New 
to to stockhe pocore si 

r books Wit close 
Saturday, August 2d, 1902. 


AMERIGAN GAR AND FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend Ne. 9. 
fone 2 19, 


At a meeting of the » it was me 
eet sp drions of Qvematy WER Cay on ae 
common ca stoc. com 
ugust 1! at the office the G Con 
peny of Rew York, No. he’'& Cone Street, 5 Oe Fury 1oeh Yor Cir, to wo 
fer wot pty +4 — 10th, h, 1905, and reopen Saturday, 
August 2d, 1902. 





ELANO, Treasurer. 


Irving Savings Institution 
115 Ghambers Street, New York City. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
inetrest on all sums remaining on deposit during 
the three and six months was eee 30, 1902, at 
the rate of FOUR PER CE per annum o 


amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after 
Monday, July 21, 1902. Deposits made on orb 





‘fore J y roth will draw interest from July ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close d 
business July 16th, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 560,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 510,000.80 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc . 1,842,508.19 
Furniture and fixtures ; 30,028.82 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 
Due from National banks (not re- 
serve agents) $2,288,722.23 
Due from State banks and bankers. 119,018.40 
Internal revenue stamps. 357.24 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House.... 
Notes of other National banks... . 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 179,326.00 
Eagal tender notes.. 1,032,315.00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent, of circulation). 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund). 








Danttal _ paid in 


Undi us fund, 
: a profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
nal bank notes outstapding 
Deo’ to other National banks 
Due to State banks and ba: 
a ~ to trust companies and sav- 
n 


Individual 
check 
Demand ae of deposit. . 


Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Deposits of U. 8S. disbursing officers. 


nd 
DAN'L A. SLATTERY, Nota 
Correct—Attest: DBURY LANGDON, 
HENRY SAMPSON Dives 
EDWIN LANGDON, 





THE INDEPENDENT xi 





Ne von OF TH. 


T OF T 
N. A., 
Btate of Now York, at the” close of 


{PORT 
Rs BANE OF 
New Yor 
ut New Jaiy’ 10th, 18 


ruses 





Overd: Secenea 

vaited States woe Ly 
States 

tated Unit a * 





8 











Checks and oe ie a ~aheatenoe oat 
hanges for Clea: 
fetes of other National on. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels “and cents. . 
lawful money reserve in i e 
ahamedeee oeene ¥{ 208, Tad. 


Spe 
fees tender notes...... cocceses 


SSB=25 





Certified check: 

Cashier’s checks outstanding... 
United States deposits......... 
Aside for taxeS......esee+- cove 


Total 
Sure or New York, County 0 ‘mw YORK, 88.: 
I, HERBERT L, "GRIGGS. Piosident™ of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly ovens that tee above statement is true 


to the best of my know belief. 
HERSERT RT L. GRIGG 
Subscribed and sworn ‘> before me this ty 
Fes! L. FIELD, Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest: oO. Mille 
JOHN £ RIKER, 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

NATIONAL BANK OF NOR’ TH ® AMERICA, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 16th, 


7 ¢ of iy of July, 


Directors, 





Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure 
United States bonds to varneyb U. 














Stocks, securities, etc..........+. Scboscesese 
Other real estate o' 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and banke' 

Checks and other cash items 


“$2,771, 215.25 
1,041,216.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation)........... neseos 


LI 
Sepital stocks paid in 


teen profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes eee as 


= outstanding 
deposits 


So EE es 464,432. 
— OF New York, County or NEw rE ar i - 
at, L. EDWARDS, President of the above-named ‘bank, do 
of mnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 

ate knowledge and belief. R. L. EDWARDS, President 
nn cribed and sworn to pee me this 17th day of Tuy, 
. H. GRAHAM, Notary Public. 
Attest: w. VAN NORDEN, 
H. FLAGLER, 
. CHAPIN, JR., 





Correct 





EPORT OT yr THE 
RY rouRTH ATION BANK 
the City of New ptoy « § at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business July 16th, 1902: 


























Legal-tender ‘notes..... 


Redemption sont with United States Treasurer 
per cent. 0 
poe tro from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent, redemption fund 


ri rererrrrrer eter rr? Ty Tree . - -$39,419,114.42 
oapttal anit ASE, 
8 goebacdsssccdbectsvdcuces besdes 
us fund. 
































$14,561, 126.67 
1,907,613.76 





I eee subject to 
“ia. 10,128,867.48 


Demand certificates of de’ it.. 1,450.00 
Acsitect Skis siataniags"-» “SPPSn 8 
ou 
r 7 88,644,852.74 


tis mebigptaces ph accsoceee - soc sees SUE 419,114.42 
Strats or New YorE, UNTY OF ‘mw York, 85. 

SOAS. TTERSON, Cashier of the’ a 

— : statement is true 
ie 


Cuber, 
Subscribed and sage to before me this 18th of July, 
1902. . PIPER, se "dled in N3 Co. 


Certificate fi N. ¥. Co. 
Z. EDWARD” a 
CORNELIUS. N. BLISS. Directors. 
WM, 8. OPDYKE, 





Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FI ape ge pw BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July wa 1 


Banking 
— from 


Excha for Cl ° 
Notes at other Na banks ’ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents... 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 


Specie 
Legal 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer ae 

per cent, of circulation) 











Capital stock paid in 
lus fund. ~ 


Su 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 

Dividends unpaid 

— 


Demand = of deposit. . 
Certified ch 

Cashier’s hocks em -ted 
United States deposits 





2,614,615.21 


$3,396,307.77 
County or New York, Xt : 
THOMPSON. ‘Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
a 


iN, hier 
bed and sworn to before me this i. day of TJuiy, 
H. WOODHULL, N 


902. WM. ot peary Public. 
Correct—Attest: DANIEL D. 

WM. H. SEAICH, Directors. 
8. KELLY, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HANOVER NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the State of New York, at 
business July’ 16th, 1902: 
RESOURCES. 





unsecured 000" 
ited States bonds to secure circulation. . 
ited States bonds to opeets U. 8. deposits. . He eth 
ited States bonds on hand B71 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper femeg ay C nickels and cents. . 
il money reserve in bank, viz.: 
pecie $10, 845,493.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





ssexe 











aaa 





Gaottal 4 paid in 


lus fund 
Dadivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstandin 
Due to other National banks. . 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 


Dividends unpaid 
—_— 


Demand ng of deposit. . 
Certified c 
Cashier’s y - 4 outstanding. .... 


United States deposits 
United States bond account 














"753,116.18 
2,000, 





8,191,408.01 


$14,570,215.34 
2,927.17 
15,683,501.42 


1,556, 157.33 
————— 31, 812, 801.26 


sie, 274, 521.50 
Strate or New York, County or New York, s88.: 


‘ate 


° NALD, 
NON 4H. la a Directors. 
ELIJAH P. SMIT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in ~ sine of New York, at the close of 
business July 16th, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 


95,496.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 


Capital Chocks paid in 
Surplus fund 


Dp 
Individual deposits subject to — 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 


$1,880,124.34 

State oF New York, County or New York, ss.: 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
of my knowledge and belief Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of July, 
RUFUS W. FROST, etary Public. 
RAYMOND JENKIN 
DAVID BANKS, JR., 
DAVID BANKS, 


1 
Correct—Attest: 3 
‘ Directors. 








TIMPORTER .D TRADERS NATIONAL 


ANIC of New rox. at Slew 7 Mes State of 
York, at the close of business J 16th, 1902: 


Loans tL. disco ° ° 

Overdri secured red. . 

ynited s States ge Fe ‘0 secure circulation. . 
3 securi 








Checks and other cash items.. 
Exe for Clearing House. . 

Notes of other National banks. . 

Fractional paper curren , nickels and cents.. 
Lawful memey ¢ reserve in 

Specie 
Legal 


———— 5 
United States cortifcates B See ld deposited. 
Redemption fund with U: ted Btat os Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of Wreatee, 


Total. ..0ccccccccesccccesccccsccvcccccccce $31, 
_, SaaeaeS. 





Capital 

Gadi ” 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1 3233, 016. Surplus 
National bank ating. . 43,350.01 


notes outsta 
State bank notes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks.. ° 
Due = State banks and bankers.. “e 
Ad SS rene and savings ‘banks. . 
Dividends 
ee depo 








Total. 
Stats oF New York, County or New YorE, 
a H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named t 
solemnly swear that the epee statement & true to Ss 


of know: and belief. H. P 
igubecribed aca and sworn to before me this 17th oy ‘of July, 
CHAS. H. BECKER, 


Notary Public, Kin County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD TOWN 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, Directors. 
EDWARD C. RICE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 16th, 1902: 


RESOURCES. 


Premiums on nana Sas a bonds. . 
Stocks, securities 
Due from National Sanke (not reserv agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
jeoms gy E. cash me. 
xchanges aring Hi 
Notes of other National beaks 
Fractional paper neg ye — Np cents. . 
Lawful Sewred reserve in bank, viz 





————————_ 1, 47, 720.0 
Redemption fund with Le amy States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 27,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than my 
5 per cent. redemption fund 8,000.00 qunital 


$8,747, 086.55 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,700,000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. "120,408.30 
National bank notes outstanding 587,350.00 
Due to other National banks 236.09 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 348,771.17 
Due to — companies and sav- 


ings banks 
“a vidual 





$8,747,086.56 


Statp oF New York, County or New York, 88.: 

I, R. W. JONES, JR., Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. R.. W. JONES, JR., Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of July. 

, { H. E. RANK, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 
- aves KELLY, 


Directors. 
ARLES E. LEVY, 


THE INDEPENDENT xiii 





EPORT _OF 


t New a 
basin iness July 1 


Loans and discoun 

Overdrafts, secured 
United States bond 
United States bond 





CONDITION OF THE 


THE 
ay NATIONAL BAN > 
at close of 


ne State of New York, 


RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, etc 


Due from National banks 


Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash ome 
Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
lantel money reserve in in back, vin. 


not reserve agents). 





cents. . 


= 313,111.50 


1,914,587.00 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation 

Due from United States quegpeee, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid 
Surplus fund. 


LIABILITIES. 
in 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstanding 


Due to State banks and bankers 


Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 


Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 


Certified checks 


Cashier’s checks a 
United States deposits 


StaTE OF New York, County oF Naw RE, 8 
I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 


is true to the best of my knowled, 

CHARLES ELLI 

Subscribed Fg 2 sworn to before 
902. LANSI 


a 


J 
THOMAS L. 











4 belief. 


ARREN, Cashier. 


re me this 18th day of Juiy, 
NG Ber ATNG. Public, N. Y. Co. 


D YNG 
JAMES STILLMAN, t Director. 
. JAMES, 





PORT nine THE CONDITION OF TH 


IRCAN 


E 
TILE NATIONAL BANK 


> City of New York, at the close of business July 16th, 


urer (5 per cent. 
Due from U. 


than 5 per cent. redemption fund. 


capital stock paid 
lus fund 


Due + ‘trust companies and _ 


in; nks 
= Pidval 


RESOURCES. 


$11,740,173. 
298. 





,000, 
1,820, 
119,087. 
18, 
550,000 
974,399. 
229,934.67 


























S. Treas 
of circulation).. 50,000.00 
asurer, other 


‘ LIABILITIES. 
n 


8,000.00 


5,207,318.52 
$21,159,161.74 

















emiitie 


17,643,190.36 
125,000.00 


Detal ..... -0+0cbisens enbbhis aaeciee tities Mua 
— or New York, County or Nsw Yo Pad > segs 
JAMES V. LOTT. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly swear that t 
of my knowledge and — 


6 spore statement is true yt - — best 
JAMES V. LOTT 


inubecribed and sworn to before me this 18th ish day of of dai, 


Correct—Attest: 


F. A. K. ‘BRYAN Notary Public 


JAMES M 


2 | nici 


EPORT OF T NDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN E EXCHANGE NATIONAL naz. 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
of business July iéth, » 1002: 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. Deposit 
Stocks, securities, etc........s-se-seeeees 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other nationa. 

a 5 Sane reserve in bank, viz. : 





Redemption fund with Paited States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 


served 902 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpai 
Individual p= its subject to —— 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Liabilities other than those 
United States bonds 


Total 
ove or New Y Fr New York, 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier Of the above-named bank, do 
odiuaane swear that the above statement is ae to the best 
of i gabecribed ant and belief. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

cribed and sworn to before me this ith day of July, 
J. J. BENNETT, beng Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate “ in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: WELL, 


we, L. ABULL, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
THAM NATIONAL B ANK, 
¥ s+ Zest. in the State of New York, at the aos of bustness 
uly 16 





RESOURCES. 


: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U. 8. bo: to ones. circulation 

Stocks, securities, e 

Due from National et (not. — agents 
Due from State banks and bank: 

Internal revenue stamps. . ease bobeoess 
Checks and other cash items... 

Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Fractional paper currency, nickeis and cents 
Lawful ered reserve in bank, viz.: 


Legal- Stender i 
ba ~ ot fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circ on 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fand 


suite f 


vip 
fa 


in 


Dividends unpaid 

ndividual dene its —e to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Liabilities other than those above stated, Taxes paid 





STATE OF NEw YorK, County OF NEw YORK, 98.: 
. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


Gubscsibed 94 and sworn to before me this 2ist day of gay. 1902. 
BERT H. GALE, Notary Public, Ki County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 





Correct—Attest : pour, H. WASHBURN, 
P. MOROSINI, Directors. 
re RUSCH 





xiv 
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TIONAL BROADWAY (BANK, 


= awe of New York, rey 


Rokr 
= New York, in 
usiness July 16th, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdraft d 


ts, 
United States bonds to secure p ET 
United States bonds on hand 
Premiums on United States bonds 
itocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtu 
Due from National banks gt reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
paeoks ont others cash Bey 
changes for Clearing 
Notes of other National banks 
ctional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful J veped reserve in ank, viz. : 
$1, 778,871.05 
145,000. 


the close of 























Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation) 

Due A United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 








7 














Due to other National a 

Due to State banks and bankers. . 

Due spanks. it companies and sav- 
nks 





Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Liabilities he than those above stated: Re- 
served for t 


7,667 ,481.22 
21,000.00 


$11,013,288.95 
Strate or New Yorx, County or New YorRK, 83.: 

I, CHARLES J. DAY, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of ae tpewtne and belief. CHAS. J. DAY, Cashier. 

Subscri and sworn to before me this 18th day of July, 

LINCOLN A. STUART, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: ABRAHAM STER 
RICHARD B. KELLY, Directors. 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, 


EPORT OF 

NATION 
at New York City, in the State of New York, at the cloe 
of business July 16th, 1902: 


Stocks, securities, 

Banking "on Reantndis and fixtures. . 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
bankers 





Exchanges earing House 
Notes of other —- banks. ae; 
ees reserve in bank, v 
ne $14,557,549.48 
296.00 


4441, EO . 


Redemption fund with United States res Treasurer 
(5 cent. of circulation) 

Due a States ) Saegenese, other than 
5 per cent. of redemption fund 


outsta 
Due to +, Na’ rational banks... 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to Pe beapessses and sav- 


check 
Demand ye of deposit. . 
Certified ¢ 
Cashier’s “eas outstanding. ... 


United States deposits 


Total $82, 
Stats oF New York, County or New YORK, 838.: 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above named bank, do 
ae swear ~ 4 the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief GEO. 8. HICXOK, Cashier. 
. wen and oan to ‘before i J a aay ot 

wM Notary Cc, nee 
AINsartifieate filed in N. Y. Oo, 
Correct—Attest: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
OSE H. WIGGIN 


Directors. 
RNELIUS VANDERBILT, 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCH CHA NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, of the City of New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business July 16th, 1902: 
ESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
wful money reserve in bank, viz. : 
DEEL. dcaecGs eeherecedciccecsscé or 513. t 
fnea!- tender notes 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


LIABILITIES. 
Septal stock paid in 
lus fund 
ndivided profits, less expenses = taxes paid. 
National bank notes outstangdin 


120, ery 00 
Due to other National bank : 


pots subject to check 
— of deposit 


$6,999,004.34 
oe or New York, County or New York, s83.: 

ALLEN 8. APGAR, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
ao solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. S. APGAR, Cashier. 

PO ies and ——, & before me this . - day of July, 
JAMES M. TULLY, we Public. 

, we Attest: i. ARORATIO BIGLOW 
nw - SCOTT, 


ee THOMBON, Directors. 





R REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 

MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in = — of New York, at the close of 
business July 16th, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and SemeS: 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Notes of other National banks. 
“es. money reserve in bank, viz 
$1, 208. 692.36 
eee tender notes... ......-++. 43,059.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 


Individual dena its subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks. 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Total 
Strate or New Y CouNTY 0 RE, 88.: 
I, THOMAS J. OSTRVENS. Cashier of the above-namel 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is tru 
to the best of my knowledge and ey 8. Cashiet 


VEN ' 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of July, 
1902. oO. B. LEWIS, ieteey nee SS se .% 


Correct—Attest: 


A. GILBERT, 
JOSEPH ©. BALDWIN, } Directors. 
GEO. M. OLCOTT. 


. 








a SRSRSES{ISSe2 


—_— SS! So See aeetseSsS SB! S 
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EPORT OF THE OCOND 

NEW bi ag 3 co 

at New York City. the State of 
of business July loth, : 


NATIONAL BANK 
ay New York, the close 


Loans and discoun 

Overdrafts, po and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixture: 

Other real estate owned . 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, - 7 wae cents. . 
“apecle money reserve in bank, 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation) 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Capital stock paid in 
. lus fund.. 

ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
Mational bank notes outsta 
Due trust fa > and savings banks 
Dividends unp aid 
Individual deposits subject to * tng 
Demand pe —— of deposi 
Certified c 40,712. 
Cashier’s aan outstanding 2,082.52 





$5,726, 914.02 
StaTE OF New York, County oF New YORK, 838.: 

I, CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier of the above named bank. 
do solemnly swear that the above ott > ae to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. CHAS. G. LE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and ——. to before me this itn day of July, 

EWIS L. Botte Notary Public. 


1902. 

Correct—Attest: JOSE. 
HOBA “uy J. PARK, t Directors. 
ISIDOR STRADS, 





EPORT ay THE CONDITION OF THE 
VING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York > the State of New York, at "the close of 
business July 16th, 1902: 


ioans and discounts $5,061,470.52 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 81 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 250, 
Premiums on United States bonds 17, 
Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures...... nee 
Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks ig ere agents). 
Due from State banks and ba 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items. . 

Exchanges for Clearing House. . 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
eee money reserve in bank, viz.: 




















asakeeersesss 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


6,229,765.62 


po scecécse este Otter ccceccccescecces o$e, 448,619.29 
Stare or New York, County or New York, ss.: 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
oan swear that the ape statement es true to the best 
of my knowledge and belie: B. F. RNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn fo “pefore me thie 17th da 
1902. Ww. ©. nine, Nota Public, N. 
Correct—Attest: a ORBE, 


H. 
SAMUEL 8. OEE on R, 





EPORT OF THit CONDITION OF THE 
ARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 1 3 


and discounts 
ee tratte, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure age 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. d 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Due from National banks (not a agents). 97 
Due from State banks an 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
Lawful eS reserve in 


$11,810,469.08 
87.06 
000. 




















Resematicn fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of ¢ tion 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 





National bank notes outstan 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State banks and bankers. . 


"Due to trust companies and 


in, ye 
Dividends un: 
— 


Demand certificates of deposit.... 
Deposits held for acceptances.... 
Cashier's checks outstanding 
United States deposits 


Reserved for taxes 


State oF New York, County or New YorK, 83.: 

I, STUART G. NELSON, Vice-President 0 of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowl and = f. 

STUART G. iON, Vice-President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th day of July, 
902. W. K. ar ta 


Y, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : LUCIUS A. COLE, 
FRANCIS V. GREENE, Directors. 
DANIEL O’DAY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
at New i. > the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 16th, 1902: 


Stocks, securities, etc 

Real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks a bankers 

Checks ont other cash items 

Ex for Clearing House 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 
La oes Sneed reserve in 2 3 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(& per cent. of circulation) 





e to it companies and eavings 
Dividends unpa ia es 


Gini s Fecneseeccchaccnnveventaclones . - -$12,420,556.80 
as ay 4 or New Yorxr 
I, M. B 


cabeaeas m9 2 Before pe ies Gey ot Za. 
HENRY P, ‘TALMADGE, 

DUNCAN D. PARMEY, 

LE ROY W. BALDWIN, 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





a amet a 


2 ty 
— 


re act INDEPENDENT 





ri noueSex STATE Ml a 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. A. G. BULLOCK, Preside 
Assets over $7,000,000. January 1st, 1902. 
_cersysetasteraten — 28th YEAR. so,259,09 

iss1 


1508 | SUEPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.8 
values stated in every policy, and guai 


MAS SACHU SE TTS tod by the Massachusetts Nou-Forfeiture law. 


NEWYORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
MUTUAL LIFE — C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agent 


—— ” |New England Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
st, 1902 - $28,291,56 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, 
- 25,905.42 gE REA GATED 
o 4". See Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 | 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. Liabilities - - 29,251,142. 04 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. $3,470,401.21 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. i 


& POLICY a <= ap insurance Yalues 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applicati : 
the Company's 8 Office. 


WASHINGTON LIFE | bene. stevens, prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pa 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. 
Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


lt affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It any ome a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 

Feige Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 


and loans money to its policy-holders, 
Bd to Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
unsurpassed. 























“Tt you want a policy for which you will pay about halt the 
um on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
fasere terchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.,; President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. ; 
. ALLEN, President. 


BUSINESS MEN |: ves vee 
LIFE INSURANCE | sori — an 
—low cost, large indemnity—as sel OF HARTFORE 


best adapted to their practical wants CONNECTICUT, 
such as is issued by the STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Capital Stock, all cash 
Re Insurance 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - = = NEW YORK. 

















